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MODERN LITERARY THOUGHT: 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF ABSTRACTING 


DON GEIGER 
University of California 


shall that 


i what follows | 
many of the most important emphases 


suggest 
in modern criticism and poetry can be 
understood as an expression of the acute 
modern consciousness of abstracting, 
that “awareness that in our process of 
abstracting we have left out characteris- 
a 


tics.” | shall also suggest that this con- 


sciousness understand- 


prepares tor an 
ing of the nature of literature which is 
of great importance to the oral interpre- 
ter, helping him to verify his intuition 
that oral interpretation is a valuable 
means of coming to understand liter- 
ature. 

By “modern criticism and poetry,” I 
the that 


developed, roughly, between the world 


reler of course to movement 


wars, beginning in criticism and theory 
with the work of I. A. Richards and 
T. E. Hulme, and in poetry with Ezra 
Pound and the Imagists. Marking the 
continuing vigor of this ageing body of 
work, it is still often referred to as the 
“new” criticism and the “new” poetry— 
though by this time specimens of both 
literature’s 
museum of distinguished fossils, the an- 
thology. 


are amply represented in 


the 
consciousness of abstracting on this mod- 


To understand the influence of 


1 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 2d ed. 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1941), p. 416. 


ern movement, we must turn first to the 
work of Henri Bergson. R. W. Stallman, 
discussing “the relation of the New Cri- 
ticism to the spirit of the age” places 
the criticism of Allen ‘Tate “at the cen- 
{nd ‘Tate's 
point of view, Stallman says, “which is 


ter of this perspective.” 


that of ‘T. E. Hulme, derives from Berg- 
son.”* So, too, though the lines of in- 
fluence are 


more 


tenuous, we ob- 


can 
serve a certain impact in poetry by 
Hulme on Ezra Pound and, through the 


latter, on many others. 


We may perhaps most vividly delin- 
eate Bergson’s understanding of abstract- 
ing by reference to the familiar image in 
which the process of abstraction is com- 
pared to a filing system. According to 
this image, generalizations are the ar- 
rangements by which particularities are 
filed. We notice, in general, two very 
different the 
cance of this filing system. One opinion 


attitudes toward signifi- 
asserts that the system provides us with 
knowledge. im- 


portant influence on poetry. For exam- 


This view has had an 


ple, speaking of Descartes’ “epistemo- 


logical proposition” that “what we 


know is ideas,’ Hugh Kenner writes, 
“Locke imported this notion to Eng- 
2R. W. Stallman, “The New Critics,” Criti- 


ques and Essays in Criticism, ed. Robert Woos- 
ter Stallman (New York, 1949), p. 496; 492. 








land, and English poetry started to 
flounder.’”* But if Descartes and Locke 
have faith in the filing system, Bergson 
does not: he finds the system continually 
breaking down. 

Let us review these polar positions. 
Representing the faithful, Locke writes 
that “a distinct name for every particu- 
lar thing would not be of any great use 
for the improvement of knowledge; 
which, though founded in_ particular 
things, enlarges itself by general views: 
to which things reduced into sorts under 
general names, are properly subserv- 
ient.”* Though Locke was the “founder 
of empiricism,”® this did not keep him 
from defining the concrete in terms of 
the abstract. Our “knowledge concern- 
ing substances,” for example, is what 
happens when we take a fix on a sub- 
stance from the vantage points of sev- 
eral ideas. This knowledge of substances 
is “nothing but certain collections of 
simple ideas united in one subject, and 
so co-existing together; e.g. our idea of 
flame is a body hot, luminous, and mov- 
ing upward; of gold, a body heavy to a 
certain degree, yellow, malleable and 
fusible: these, or some such complex 
ideas as these in men’s minds, do these 
two names of the different substances, 
flame and gold, stand for.”® This is 
something like the statistician’s view of 
Millie; a typist, she’s “put” in the typist 
file, though no doubt she figures in 
other systems: credit customer at the 
grocer’s; under 65 with Social Security 
boards; member at the Baptist Church, 
etc. The local newspaper obituary tries, 
like Locke, to find her with a simplified 


cross-index. 


3 Hugh Kenner, The Poetry of Ezra Pound 
(London, 1951), p. 77- 

4 John Locke, Locke Selections, ed. Sterling P. 
Lamprecht (New York, 1928), p. 31. 

5 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western 
Philosophy (New York, 1945), p. 609. 

6 Locke, p. 237. 
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Descartes, since he was not an empiri- 
cist, went even further in humbling the 
particular. Locke (and in this, if you 
will, he foreshadowed the modern con- 
sciousness of abstracting) insisted that 
a “general notion” is nothing but “ab- 
stract and partial ideas of more complex 
ones, taken at first from particular exist- 
ences.”’* But Descartes, proving God with 
his reason, objects to the philosophers 
who “accept as a maxim that there is 
nothing in the understanding which was 
not previously in the senses’ and de- 
clares instead that “neither our imagina- 
tion nor our senses can give us assurance 
of anything unless our understanding 
intervene.’’* J recall an interesting illus- 
trative episode from the war: a certain 
soldier had been seen a few minutes ear- 
lier at the Service Club. A sergeant, 
looking up quickly from the locator file, 
said doubtfully, “But we have him listed 
down at the mess hall.’”’. In terms of our 
file metaphor, this suggests that if the 
particular can’t be filed, it should be 
thrown away. 

Bergson takes an entirely different 
view, asserting the intractability of par- 
ticulars in conforming to the systema- 
tizing process. In terms of our filing sys- 
tem metaphor, we may disinguish 
among them as follows: for Descartes, 
the filing system tells “what's what’ 
(what Millie is); for Locke, the filing 
system tells us all we really need to know 
about Millie; for Bergson, the filing sys- 
tem picks out of the complicated “what's 
what,” all or much of which would be 
valuable to know, only something it can 
use (Millie may have many important 
characteristics, but “as far as we’re con- 
cerned, she’s a typist’; “that’s what we 
pay her for’). 


7 Ibid., pp. 31-32. 

8 René Descartes, 4 Discourse on Method, 
trans. John Veitch, Everyman’s Library, ed. 
Ernest Rhys (London, 1912), p. 30. 
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Disdaining “problems which did not 
concern the things themselves, but their 
translations into artificial concepts,” 
Bergson wrote: “These ideas were formed 
by the intelligence as its need appeared. 
They correspond to a cutting out 
of reality according to the lines that 
must be followed in order to act conven- 
iently upon it. Most frequently they 
distribute objects and facts according 
to the way they can be turned to ac- 
count, throwing pell-mell into the same 
intellectual compartment ° everything 
which concerns the same need.”® 

Here we have suggested what Hulme 
calls, ““The two parts of Bergson’s gen- 
eral philosophical position which are 
important to the theory of aesthetic. . . . 
The first of these is “the conception of 


reality as a flux of interpenetrated ele- 
ments unseizable bv the intellect” (or, 
in our terms, unseizable by the process 
of abstraction). The second is Bergson’s 
stress on the mind's “orientation toward 
action.”'° This second aspect of Berg- 
son’s thought which has an impact on 
literary practice and theory is a special 
one, the mystical aspect of his thought 
which we shall trace out briefly later 
when we consider literature as knowl- 
edge. But the first aspect, alone enough 
to clarify many .of the most important 
emphases of contemporary criticism and 
poetry, is an example of the intensely 
developed modern consciouness of ab- 
stracting. 

To notice this relationship is to notice 
that sources of the modern literary 
movement are those which so powerfully 
operate today in many aspects of human 
thought. For example, the consciousness 
of abstracting, based on the assumption 
that “the universals of the intellect are 


®Henri Bergson, The Creative Mind, trans. 
Mabelle L. Andison, Philosophical Library (New 
York, 1946), p. 31; 41. 

10T,. E. Hulme, Speculations, ed. Herbert 
Read (London, 1949), p. 146; 147. 


derived by abstraction from the particu- 
lars of sense,’’ would appear to be close- 
ly associated with empiricism: “The 
empiricist . . . holds that universal con- 
cepts are derived from the concrete par- 
ticulars of experience, and that their 
importance is secondary and _instru- 
mental.”"'1 A very good case might be 
made that modern literary thought 
shows an empiricist emphasis, reflected 
in critical dicta like Cleanth Brooks’s, 
“The poet can legitimately step out into 
the universal only by first going through 
the narrow door of the particular.”’** In- 
deed, when Ezra Pound says, “Men are 
good or bad in the year 1932 in propor- 
tion as they will Look ar the facts, new 
facts, any facts,’"'* he seems to attest to 
the importance to a poet of a_ wide- 
spread modern empirical emphasis: ex- 
pressed elsewhere in warnings against 
“hasty generalizations” or advice that 
“theories must fit the facts,” etc. 

But this understanding of abstrac- 
tions may exist outside the traditional 
confines of empiricism and so we would 
choose instead consciousness of abstract- 
ing as an elastic cover-term for a similar 
aspect of several widely divergent 
schemes. Modern logicians like Frege 
and Russell would agree to the priority 
of particulars to concepts, and are there- 
by said to exemplify “the neo-nominal- 
ism of modern writers on logistics.’ 
Thus considered, the consciousness of 
abstracting shares in that theory of real- 
ity summed up by nominalism, and 
might be approached as a nominalist 
emphasis. Abelard, for example, sug- 
gested “that general. concepts are not 


11Wm. Pepperell Montague, The Ways of 
Knowing (London, 1948), p. 70; 75. 

12Cleanth Brooks, “Irony as a Principle of 
Structure,” Literary Opinion in America, ed. 
Morton Dauwen Zabel (New York, 1951), p. 729. 

13 Ezra Pound, Polite Essays (London, 1937), 
p- 5}. 

14 Montague, p. 74. 
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based in the nature of things, but are 
confused images of many things”’® and 
so, in the long-running quarrel between 
realists and nominalists, the nominalist 
has probably always shown, in one em- 
phasis or another, a consciousness of 
abstracting. On the other hand, Bergson, 
adopting at certain points an “ultra- 
realist position,”’'* would insist on the in- 
strumental value of concepts, as we have 
seen. Korzybski, selecting “the term ab- 
stracting as fundamental,’'? develops a 
A system of evaluation based on an ad- 
miration of modern scientific practices. 
Yet Bergson, an intuitionist, said to be 
opposed to many of the claims and prac- 
tices of science, would quite agree that 
abstracting “loses” important character- 
istics of reality. There are many schemes, 
emphasizing the novelty of a world of 
particulars in process, sometimes strik- 
ingly different in certain aspects, that 
nevertheless share the same strictures on 
conceptualization implicit in the con- 
sciousness of abstracting: that ‘“‘aware- 
ness that in our process of abstracting 
we have left out characteristics” (the dif- 
ference at this point between the early 
empiricism of Locke and the modern 
emphasis of Korzybski seems to be the 
importance given to what is left out: 
Locke would ordinarily not bother be- 
ing aware of what is left out; much of 
Korzybski’s work outlines the human 
difficulties that arise from such lack of 
awareness). 

To the extent, then, that we can un- 
derstand important currents of modern 
poetry and criticism as an expression of 
the consciousness of abstracting, we 
should not have much difficulty with it. 
We hear often enough of the moderns 
that “A good deal of their work is near- 
ly unintelligible to a layman, and seems 


15 Russell, p. 438. 
16 Ibid., p. 797. 
17 Korzybski, p. 379. 


to be intended for private circulation 
within their own coterie.’** But perhaps 
the really startling thing about the new 
criticism is that widely current ideas 
have seemed more difficult to accept in 
the context of literature; or, as Kenner 
puts it, “Ironically, it is our rampantly 
conceptual approach to the arts that 
constitutes perhaps the rockiest Car- 
tesian-Kantian survival in the world of 
Einstein, Freud, and Frobenius.’’'” 


II 


We have said that much of modern 
criticism expresses a certain understand- 
ing of the relationship of the general to 
the particular. John Crowe Ransom puts 
the case succinctly. Asserting that, “So 
philosophical a critic seems to be high- 
ly modern,”” Ransom writes of this critic, 
“He is in revolt against the tyranny of 
ideas.’"*° In this section, I shall specify 
some of the terms of this revolt; or, more 
specifically, suggest six of the most im- 
portant emphases of modern criticism 
which relate to the consciousness of ab- 
stracting: 1) the emphasis on the irre- 
ducibility of a poem; 2) the emphasis on 
close criticism; 3) the modern under- 
standing of the doctrine of art for art’s 
sake; 4) the basis of the objection to a 
romantic conception of poetry; 5) the 
modern interest in literature as knowl- 
edge; 6) the modern approval of some 
kinds of poetry and disapproval of still 
other kinds. We shall also discuss 7) the 
impact of the consciousness of abstract- 
ing on modern writing and 8) indicate 
how this consciousness prepares the way 
for the view that oral interpretation is 
an excellent means of understanding the 
meaning of literature. Let us discuss 
these in order. 


18 W. M. Parrish, “The Concept of ‘Natural- 
ness’,” OJS, XXXVIT (1951), 453. 

19 Kenner, p. 105. 

20 John Crowe Ransom, The World’s Body 
(New York, 1938), p. 112. 
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1. To attest to the irreducibility of a 
poem expresses the belief that the mean- 
ing of a poem cannot be separated from 
the details of its own structure. Cleanth 
Brooks has referred to a contrary view, 
in a phrase which has gained wide cur- 
rency, as the “heresy of paraphrase.” He 
explains this view, saying that “one may 
sum up by saying that most of the dis- 
tempers of criticism come from yielding 
to the temptation to take certain re- 
marks which we make about the poem— 
Statements about what it says or about 
what truth it gives or about what formu- 
lations it illustrates—for the essential 
core of the poem itself.””*! 

This, or arguments like it, may be 
taken by a casual reader to be a some- 
what silly objection to our making para- 
phrases at all. Peter Viereck, for one, 
seems to have this understanding of 
what is meant by the heresy of para- 
phrase and says, sanely enough, that a 
paraphrase may help us understand a 
poem.?? But Brooks would quite agree 
with this, saying explicitly: “We can 
very properly use paraphrases as pointers 
and as short-hand references provided 
that we know what we are doing,’’** and 
Brooks, along with many other modern 
criticism has made a very agile use of 
these pointers. 

Simply, what he is objecting to is the 
belief that a poem can be reduced to 
other words without loss of meaning. 
The objection is to that kind of thinking 
which we find in Tresidder’s analysis of 
the function of a precis: “The precis 
must be unequivocally clear, omitting 
no significant point of the original, but 
discarding all ornamentation. It should 
as far as possible depart from the word- 


21 Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn (New 
York, 1947), p. 182. 

22 Peter Viereck, “My Kind of Poetry,” Mid- 
Century American Poets, ed. John Ciardi (New 
York, 1950), p. 28. 

23 Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn, p. 180. 


J 


ing of the original without changing the 
person, the attitude, or the emphasis” ; 
and again, “A good precis should catch 
the mood of the original, without omit- 
ting any essential ideas or adding any- 
thing.’’** I think it’s not hard for us to 
agree that this is a highly (in Kenner’s 
terms, a rampantly) “conceptual” view of 
a poem. To one conscious of abstracting, 
Tresidder’s analysis simply fails to do 
justice to the poem’s particularities. 

A poem (as well as a novel or a play) 
is, importantly, an arrangement of par- 
ticularities. ‘The piece of literature 
evinces everywhere low orders of abstrac- 
tion, percepts (“the meaningful impres- 
sion of objects obtained by the use of 


9 


the senses”).2° Our most commonplace 
remarks about the writer suggest his 
special awareness of particularities (both 
“outside” and “inside the skin’’): he is 
“keenly observant” or he has a “sharp 
eye” or he is a “sensitive fellow.” As to 
the writer’s product, one of our first crit- 
ical lessons is that the piece of litera- 
ture will appeal to our senses, or we 
learn of imagery that it is the represen- 
tation of sense-experience; or we learn 
of a play or novel that quality of charac- 
ter will become meaningful only as we 
observe the character in his particular 
behavior. Even when the poet deals di- 
rectly with a conceptualized quality—a 
generality or an idea—it seems he must 
turn to “sensed” experience to make the 
concept meaningful to himself and to 
us, as when William Carlos Williams in 
his poem, “To Waken an Old Lady,” 
compares old age to a flight of small 
birds. 

What is suggested, ‘then, in a denial 
that a paraphrase or a precis can con- 
tain the poem’s meaning, is not only 


24 Argus Tresidder, Reading to Others (Chi- 
cago, 1940), p. 46. 

25 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 5th ed 
(Springfield, Mass., 1945), p. 736. 
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that the particularities represented in 
the piece are all “meaningful” but, fur- 
ther, that our awareness of all these 
particularities, in their relationships to 
one another, is necessary before we have 
obtained the meaning of the piece. This 
view should give us no greater trouble 
than the consciousness of abstracting 
gives us in any context. We may, of 
course, abstract from the poem, be it in 
paraphrase or precis, wherever it serves 
some purpose. We are only discouraged 
from believing that our abstractions have 
totally preserved that which is “mean- 
ingful.” 

2. The belief that a poem is irreduci- 
ble leads us into an understanding of 
the reason for close criticism, a wide- 
spread modern emphasis. Brooks writes: 
“Modern critics . . . tend to force atten- 
tion back to the work itself; that is, to 
look at the poem, not as an appendage 
to the poet’s biography, nor as a reflec- 
tion of his reading, nor as an illustration 
of the history of ideas. Such an empha- 
sis naturally stresses a close reading of 
the text... .°%* 

More recently, Brooks has written of 
the poet that “The poet does not se- 
lect an abstract theme and then embel- 
lish it with concrete details. On the con- 
trary, he must establish the details, must 
abide by the details, and through his 
realization of the details attain to what- 
ever general meaning he can attain. The 
meaning must issue from the particu- 
Jars; it must not seem to be arbitrarily 
forced upon the particulars.”**7 We may 
observe that advice like this is given, in 
different contexts where conclusions 
“ought to fit the facts,” to lawyers, scien- 
tists, debaters, and more rarely, to news- 


paper reporters and ministers. 


26 Brooks, “Foreword,” Critiques and Essays 
in Criticism, p. xix. 
27 Brooks, “Irony as a Principle of Structure,” 


P- 729. 


I am familiar with one demur to this 
passage. It will be interesting to note it. 
Charles Hartung asks, among other 
questions, these two interesting ones of 
the passage: “If a poet begins with the 
details rather than with the general idea 
of a poem, what is to be his principle of 
selection?” and again, “Shuuld not, in 
fact, the poet’s understanding of the 
theme guide him in the selection of the 
details?”** We may properly take these 
for rhetorical questions which imply 
this: The 
themes (general ideas) do /ought to pro- 


some such proposition as 
vide the poet with his principle of se- 
lection. 

Now that 


poets do use “theme” as a principle of 


whether or not it is true 
selection can be answered only by a sta- 
tistical survey of poets’ practices, I pre- 
sume. I am not at all sure what answer 
would be turned up. W. H. Auden gen- 
eralizes: “Why do you want to write 
poetry? If the young man answers: ‘I 
have important things to say,’ then he is 
not a poet. If he answers, ‘I like hang- 
ing around words listening to what they 
say, then maybe he is going to be a 
poet,” and again he says briefly, “How 
can I know what I think till I see what 
I say.’"*® Lacking a statistical study each 
both 
Brooks and Hartung have done): my 


of us may indulge a guess (as 


own guess is that poets are not likely to 
think very much about themes or gener- 
al ideas at the beginning of their writ- 
ing, that this interest is likely to become 
increasingly important as the piece nears 
completion, and that often the poet dis- 
covers significant changes in his themes 
as he keeps writing his poem. As we 
shall suggest later, there seems some rea- 


28 Charles Hartung, “A “Tough-Minded’ Crit- 
ic—Cleanth Brooks.” The University of Kansas 
City Review, XVIII (1952), 183. 

29W. H. Auden, “Squares and Oblongs,” 
Poets at Work, ed. Charles D. Abbott (New 
York, 1948), p. 171; 174. 
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son to induce this kind of practice from 
the nature of many modern poems. 


But at this point, if I insist that we 
are all guessing in the matter, it is only 
to point out that I think questions like 
Mr. Hartung’s miss the chief significance 
of Mr. Brooks’s remarks in the quoted 
passage. If our attention is turned at 
the beginning of the passage to the 
poet’s behavior, it is turned in the con- 
cluding portions to the meaning of the 
poem. This meaning, Brooks says, must 
issue from the particulars. 

We shall return to the significance of 
this analysis at many points in the rest 
of this article. Meantime, we may briefly 
anticipate these significances: Brooks is 
not indicating.an arbitrary taste for a 
certain sort of organization. His assump- 
tion (predicated initially, perhaps, on 
the work of Richards, and repeated at 
many points in modern criticism) is that 
the “meaning” of a piece literally de- 
pends on the particulars. 

Brooks and Warren have put the case 
explicitly in reference to fiction: “The 
form of the story states the theme so pre- 
cisely that for an exact statement of it 
we must turn to the whole body of the 
story itself.” It should be noticed that 
this does not deny value to the theme: 
it does make it depend on the arrange- 
ment of particulars. Brooks and Warren 
write, “The brief, condensed statements 
of the ‘theme’ which we use may serve 
well enough as a sort of shorthand ac- 
count of a quite complicated matter. 
But they are not equivalent to the story 
itself, and they are not equivalent, even 
in terms of statement.’’° 

But the attack against generality is 
carried farther than a refusal to admit 
that themes can be separated from the 
particular arrangement of the story. 
Paraphrases, as we have seen, may be 


30 Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, 
Understanding Fiction (New York, 194%), p. 287 


aE. 


be “closely” 


asserted to preserve the “idea” or “mean- 
ing” of a piece from line to line and 
even word to word, and we have seen 
the objections to this opinion raised by 
Brooks. We may sum up the difference 
of opinion briefly by reference to an 
argument between Brooks and Winters 
over a word from Browning’s lines, “So 
wore night; the East was gray, /White 
the broad-faced hemlock flowers.’’ Win- 
passage: “The 
verb wore means literally that the night 
passed . . .”°t To this, Brooks replies, 
“But the word wore does not mean lit- 
erally ‘that the night passed,’ it means 
literally ‘that the night wore—'” and 
again he writes, “Furthermore, ‘So wore 
night’ and “Thus night passed’ can be 


ters comments on this 


said to have ‘the same rational meaning’ 


only if we equate rational meaning 


with the meaning of a loose _para- 
phrase.” 

We shall return to this matter again 
when we discuss modern objections to a 
romantic conception of poetry. Now we 
need only notice that this refusal to 
equate meaning with a loose paraphrase 
provides one of the chief motives for 
close criticism. The particularities must 
followed if we are to get 
the full “meaning” of the piece. 

3. The emphasis on the poem’s irre- 
ducibility has been taken as a reasser- 
tion of the discredited doctrine of “art 
Tate 
negatively when he writes that he is at 
least “not certain that the old theory of 


for art’s sake.” puts the matter 


art for art's sake is more absurd than its 
analogy—politics for politics’ sake.’’** 
To the extent that “art for art’s sake” 
means that literature should be taken 
for what it is, the modern critic would 
not only agree that this is his position 


31 Yvor Winters, In Defense 
York, 1947), p- 365. 

32 Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn, p. 184. 

33 Allen Tate, On the Limits of Poetry (New 
York, 1948), p. xiv. 


of Reason (New 
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but would insist on it as the only valid 
one. He would say, with Warren and 
Wellek, “Men ought to value literature 
for being what it is: they ought to eval- 
uate it in terms and in degrees of its 
literary value.”** He would refuse to 
believe that poetry should wear party 
colors or serve as the handmaid of 
some religious or political system. But 
this does not mean that literature is 
without political or religious  signif- 
icance. If this is what is meant by “art 
for art’s sake” there is little concrete 
evidence of it in the new criticism. The 
pages of Ransom, ‘Tate, Brooks, Eliot, 
Burke, et al., swarm with ethical and 
political significance. 

The situation is often misunderstood. 
Mr. Hartung, writing of the “context- 
ualism” of Mr. Brooks’s method, sug- 
gests that for the contextualist, “Esthetic 
appreciation is conceived as a cognitive 
experience with no stated relationship 
to moral values.”** We must carefully 
avoid false-to-fact implications which 
may derive from statements like this; it 
would be false to think that the mod- 
erns refuse to consider a_ relationship 
between poetry and moral values. 

What is objected to by the modern 
critic is the view that the artifact, the 
arrangement of particulars, is an illus- 
tration of some ethical or political con- 
cept already comfortably existing in the 
library of values. We may clarify the 
position by reference to Ransom’s com- 
ments on some lines of Browning. These 
lines, sung by Pippa, list some _partic- 
ular aspects of the morning (it’s a 
spring morning, seven o'clock, the side 
of the hill is “dew-pearled,” etc.) and 
conclude famously: “God’s in his heav- 
en ZAIl’s right with the world!” Ran- 
som says of this passage that it “is a 
piece of transparent homiletics for in 

84 René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory 


of Literature (New York, 1949), p. 248. 
35 Hartung, 182-183. 


it six pretty, co-ordinate images are 
marched, like six little lambs to the 
slaughter, to a colon and a_ powerful 
text.’”’3¢ 

This is no argument against dealing 
with religious matters in poetry. Shortly 
afterward, Ransom suggests that “the 
miraculism which produces the hum- 
blest conceit is the same miraculism 
which supplies to religions their sub- 
stantive content.’*? We understand Ran- 
som’s criticism, as we would the “con- 
textualist” emphasis, as a consciousness 
of abstracting. Simply, the particular- 
ities represented in Browning’s poem do 
not necessarily prepare us for the final 
conceptualization; whatever the arrange- 
ment of particulars suggests it is not 
inevitably the powerful text. 

The quarrel of the close critic, then, 
is not ultimately with God but with 
Descartes. What is often claimed is not 
less but greater ethical significance for 
literature. Richards puts this aspect of 
the matter very clearly: “Poems which 
have a destination, a final solution 
some temporary or permanent exclusive 
attitude to the world, to society, or to 
the self, have only a subordinate value. 
Instead of establishing, as the best po- 
etry does, the norms of value, they have 
to be judged by standards more inclu- 
"38 "The best 
poetry, then, does not prove the value 
of America and the Baptist Church, nor 


sive than themselves. 


even more exaltedly, of religion and 
democracy: instead this poetry will es- 
tablish the norms of value. Little more, 
I think, could be claimed for the psy- 
chological, political, and ethical signif- 
icance of poetry, nor can there be any 
higher tribute to the meaningfulness of 
the poem’s particularities. 

j. The consciousness of abstracting 


36 Ransom, p. 121. 

37 [bid., p. 140. 

28]. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination 
(New York, 1950), pp. 213-214. 
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plays a part in the modern objection to 
a “romantic” conception of the nature 
and function of poetry. This is the view 
that “poetry is the spontaneous overflow 
of emotion, and that its appreciation is 
best served by a corresponding overflow 
of emotion on the part of the reader.”** 
Different reasons may be given for an 
objection to romanticism. Hulme, for 
example, suggests that the romantic doc- 
trine does not fit the psychological needs 
and nature of man.*® For one conscious 
of abstracting, and the consequent “loss 
of characteristics,” the romantic concep- 
tion of poetry is inadequate because it 
leads to a false understanding of the 
nature of meaning in a poem. 

Let me illustrate by referring to an 
essentially romantic comment. Robert 
Thouless quotes two lines of poetry 
Keats 


shone the wintry 


(“Full on this casement 
moon, ZAnd threw 
warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast’); 


from 


he then makes certain substitutions in 
these lines (“Full on this window shone 
the wintry moon, /Making red marks 
on Jane's uncolored chest’). ‘Thouless 
says of these passages that “they still 
have the same objective meaning. It is 
only the emotional meaning which has 
been destroyed”; and he identifies all 
of the selection’s “poetic value’ with 
this “emotional meaning.””*! 

Here we have expressed the belief 
that a poem is some aspect of reality 
reported in a trembling tone of voice. 
It follows from such a view that a para- 
phrase can preserve the reality, taking 
out only the tremble: Thouless says in 


effect that he has done just that. 


But the modern critic, as we have 
seen, would insist that the same reality 


39 Brooks, “Foreword,” Critiques and Essays 
in Criticism, p. Xvi. 

40 Hulme, pp. 113-140. 

41 Quoted by Charlotte Lee, Oral Interpreta- 
tion (Boston, 1952), p. 11. 


is not recorded in the two _ passages: 
“uncolored’”’ does not mean the same 
thing as “fair”; while all “casements” 
may be “windows,” all windows are not 
casements; therefore, these words do not 
mean the same thing, etc. Mr. Richards 
argues the case directly against the 
romantic conceptions of Mr. Housman. 
Housman says that he ¢an barely keep 
his “voice steady” when he reads, “But 
no man may deliver his brother, nor 
make agreement unto God for him.” 
Then Housman compares these lines to 
“the same thought in the Bible version, 
‘None of them can by any means redeem 
his brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him,’” which, Housman says, he 
“can read without emotion.’’*? Richards 
comments: “That this is the effect of the 
language we may grant without: misgiv- 
ing; but in what sense of thought that 
could be relevant do they utter the same 
thought? Deliver-redeem; make agree- 
ment unto-give a ransom for: the domi- 
nant metaphors are changed, and a de- 
fined explicit transaction has taken the 
place of a crowd of various or conflict- 
ing possibilities.” * 

We notice, then, that if these different 
passages, and the ones reported by 
Thouless, do in fact mean different 
things, it is because one insists on re- 
specting the significance of different par- 
ticularities: because one is, in short, con- 
scious of something left out in abstract- 
ing. If I 


meaning of Keats’s lines exists only at 


insist that the “objective” 
some level of abstraction from them- 
selves (for example, “The moon shines 
on a woman lying in bed”) I may in- 
deed “‘put” the matter in different ways. 
The poet, by definition, will be a man 
who puts it with a tremble: or, in other 


words, “paints” or “embellishes” the 


424. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of 
Poetry (New York, 1944), Pp. 35- 
48 Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, p. 201. 
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objective meaning. The poem is a sugar- 
coated pill. Or we may put the matter 
more “romantically”: we are given the 
pleasure-house theory of poetry. The 
poem, like a siren in a flattering negli- 
gee, leads the simple-minded reader 
into some dark chamber where the flab- 
by truth is at last revealed. : 


But the modern critic refuses to label 
some order of abstraction from the piece 
its “objective” meaning. Richards writes 
explicitly, “Only in abstracter 
than poetry ever touches is the ‘same 
thought’ able to be uttered in different 
words.”’** Once one looks at the matter 
in this way, he will begin to reject the 
whole battery of overflow-sugar _pill- 
tremble terms that still commands 
many, probably most, of the critical 
forts. 


matters 


5- Closely connected with the objec- 
tion to a romantic conception of poetry 
is the great interest of modern criticism 
in a theory of poetry as knowledge. It 
has just been pointed out that the re- 
fusal to accept the poem’s meaningful- 
ness at some level of abstraction from 
its Own statement militates against an 
acceptance of the romantic conception. 
That is because the notion of emotions 
“overflowing” does not fit neatly with 
the kind of careful discrimination that 
must be made if we are to accord difter- 
ent meanings to such words as “fair” and 
“uncolored.” However, logically, _ it 
would be possible to disbelieve that the 
poem’s meaning can be uttered in any 
other words than the poet’s and yet con- 
tinue to believe that it is the chief func- 
tion of poetry to produce some sort of 
affective state in the audience. It will be 
noticed, however, that where the con- 
sciousness of abstraction exists, the af- 
fective theory is likely to be developed 
with great complexity. One has got 


44 Ibid., p. 200. 


to account for something more subtle 
than the “hit in the face’ which one 
of Arthur Miller’s plays gave Mr. John 
Mason Brown and which 
latter not to care 


caused the 
“how good the writ- 
ing”’ was.*° Instead one must account for 
each sharp edge of response which each 
Sharp edge of particularity produces: I 
think Mr. Pollock’s formulation of liter- 
ature as that which is designed to “evoke 

a controlled response’’*® would be 
a good example of that kind of complex 
explanation one gets when a critic, 
conscious of the loss of characteristics 
in abstracting, still seeks to define the 
nature and function of literature in 
terms of affective states. The conscious- 
ness of abstraction, then, in its least 
revolutionary influence, is going to 
cause a considerable sophistication of 
the romantic conception of poetry—so 
much so, that perhaps it can no longer 
be considered romantic. 


The more interesting, because contra- 
dictory and more widely held, response 
to the romantic conception among 
modern critics is to suggest that poetry 
is somehow a denotative symbolism, 
“meaningful,” “true,” in brief, a kind of 
knowledge. It is not denied that poetry 
produces affective states in an audience 
but these are seen as secondary or in- 
cidental effects. The central effect is cog- 
nitive: Ransom and Tate propose that 
we think of poetry as an “independent 
form of knowledge.’’* 

Clearly the consciousness of abstract- 
ing prepares for this view. 
with Richards that 


If we agree 
“we have to admit 
that even very slight changes in a way 
of saying in poetry change the thing 
said—and usually in evident and ana- 


45 John Mason Brown, Review in pd Play, 
ed. Eric Bentley (New York, 1951), p 

46 Thomas Clark Pollock, The A sling oe Lit- 
erature (Princeton, 1942), see esp. p. 141. 

47 Stallman, “The New Critics,” p. 494. 
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lyzable respects,’** then. we must agree 
that the objective meaning of the poem, 
an arrangement of particulars, resides 
not in some ideas drawn from these par- 
ticulars but in the particularities them- 
selves. From this view of the poem, as a 
tissue of irreducible particulars, it is a 
short step to Ransom’s notion that 
poetry is “knowledge by images, report- 
ing the fullness of particularity of 
nature.’’*® 

It would be wrong to think that this 
is a new notion of the nature of poetry. 
William Blake, attacking the Lockian 
faith in generality as the custodian of 
knowledge, said boldly that “All knowl- 
edge is particular’ and he argued fur- 
ther that the “Image” or form of per- 
ception is the content of knowledge.** 
According to Whitehead, Wordsworth’s 
“consistent theme is that the import- 
ant facts of nature elude the scientific 
method.’’*? But Kenner is probably right 
in suggesting that the nineteenth cen- 
tury Romantic poets didn’t have avail- 
able “the theoretical equipment” to 
damage much the Descartes-Locke term- 
inology®* (we notice again the import- 
ance of an understanding of the rela- 
tionship of general to particular: if we 
cannot prove that the particulars of 
poetry are objectively meaningful, we 
will try to make a case for poetry by 
saying that it is “exciting”; there is a 
suggestion here that the romantic con- 
ception is informed by desperation. 
Kenner attributes this motive to Shel- 
ley’s defense of “a little patch of beauti- 


48 Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, p. 200. 

49 Ransom, p. 158. 

50 Quoted by Northrop Frye, Fearful Symme- 
try: A Study of William Blake (Princeton, 
1947), P-_15- 

51 See Frye, pp. 14-29. 

52 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World, A Pelican Mentor Book (New 
York, 1948), p. 84. 

53 Kenner, p. 77. 


ful unreason against what appears to be 


99 


ad 
But the modern detender of litera- 
ture as knowledge does have available 


all the forces of sanity. 


certain new resources. We have already 
noticed Bergson’s strictures on concep- 
tualization as a means of reporting real- 
ity. Whitehead asks, “Is it now possible 
that the standard concepts of science are 
only valid within narrow limitations, 
perhaps too narrow for science itself?” 
And Korzybski, following out the impli- 
cations of the modern scientific picture, 
suggests that the static generalizations 
of language can report a novel and dy- 


namic reality only by “indexing” and 


“dating.’’*° 

Notions like unquestionably 
permit a maturer consideration than the 
Romantic poets could attain of poetry 
as a report of a reality of novel and 
unique particulars. This is enough to 
suggest the chief epistemological aspect 
of the relationship being developed 


these 


here, between modern critical interests 
and « pervasive consciousness of ab- 
stracting. But because I find this one of 
the most interesting and troubling ques- 
tions dealt with by modern criticism, I 
should like to carry the matter further 
than the strict outlines of this article 
require. 

In discussions of whether or not 
poetry is a kind of knowledge we may 
distinguish two basic questions—neither 
of which has been satisfactorily an- 
swered, I think, and both of which have 
been approached with a somewhat con- 
fusing partiality. The first of these ques- 
tions is semantic, a question of what is 
meant by the term knowledge. The sec- 
ond is a question of the subject matter 
of literature. In pointing out these ques- 
tions we are suggesting merely that the 


54 Tbid., p. 101. 
55 Whitehead, p. 85. 
56 Korzybski, see esp. XXX-xxi. 
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issues have not been satisfactorily re- 
solved, if joined; mild as this suggestion 
is, it may be of some value at a time 
when most opinion is dogmatic. 

Stallman, for example, seems quite 
convinced that both Ransom and Tate 
“attack victoriously the positivists’ po- 
sition.’** If this is so, one can only re- 
mark how little aware are the positivists 
of their disaster. Bertrand Russell, for 
example, committing himself to a_phi- 
losophy of “logical analysis,” says flatly, 
“Whatever can be known can be known 
by science.’’58 

Richards, in his early, positivist po- 
sition, suggests the meaning of this when 
he distinguishes between “statements” 
and “psuedo-statements.” Broadly, 
psuedo-statements, of which poetry is a 
kind, are designed to produce affective 
states. In contrast, a statement “is justi- 
fied by its truth, i.e., its correspondence, 
in a highly technical sense, with the 
fact to which it points.” The “highly 
technical sense,” we learn elsewhere, “‘is 
ultimately a matter of verification as 
this is understood in the laboratory.”®° 
In brief, then, according to the early 
Richards, a knowledge-giving statement 
is one that corresponds to some aspect 
of reality and can be verified by the 
method of the laboratory. 

This provides us with a dubious un- 
derstanding of the terms truth and 
knowledge, to say the least. Richards’ 
analysis may possibly assume that there 
can be no correspondence between lan- 
guage and fact without laboratory veri- 
fication. If so, our experience of reading 
literature would seem to deny the valid- 
ity of such an assumption: though the 
laboratory does little to prove it, it 
seems undeniable that what we learn 


57 Stallman, “The New Critics,” p. 493. 
58 Russell, p. 834. 
59 Richards, Science and Poetry (New York, 


1926), p. 67; 71. 


of “Babbitt,” “Don Juan,” “Bazarov,” 
etc., corresponds to some aspect of real- 
ity. True, we do not read literature as 
we read news reports, but the pages of 
literary criticism swarm with comment 
on correspondences between literature 
and reality, as when Bishop writes of 
Thomas Wolfe that “his aim was to set 
down America as far as it can belong 
to the experience of one man’’® or 
when O'Donnell notes that “Brideshead 
Revisited breathes from beginning to 
end a loving patience with mortal sin 
among the aristocracy and an unchris- 
tian petulance towards the minor foibles 
of the middle class.”** Clearly, there is 
the assumption in these, and countless 
similar, critical remarks that literature 
is, among other things, somehow cor- 
responding to some aspects of reality, 
though not, perhaps, in any terms with 
which the laboratory would be familiar. 

Of course, the positivist notion of 
knowledge as developed by the early 
Richards probably assumes something 
further: granting literary correspond- 
ences in some fashion or another, the 
positivist may refuse to term correspond- 
ences knowledge unless they can_ be 
corroborated in laboratory terms. But 
if this is what is meant, the restriction 
may be nothing more than an arbitrary 
protective covenant, designed to make 
knowledge the exclusive property of 
scientific correspondences, however un- 
fairly. Suzanne Langer is tangential to 
this point when, objecting to the wide- 
spread belief that “‘only discursive sym- 
bolism” is a “bearer of ideas,” she says 
that “there are things . . . which require 
to be conceived through some symbolis- 


tic schema other than discursive lan- 


60John Peale Bishop, “The Sorrows of 
Thomas Wolfe,” Kenyon Critics, ed. John 
Crowe Ransom (Cleveland, 1951), p. 3. 

61 Donat O'Donnell, “The Pieties of Evelyn 
Waugh,” Kenyon Critics, p. 92. 
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guage.”®? This suggests that different 
subject matters may require different 
methodologies if knowledge of them is 
to be obtained; it may well follow, as 
Miss Langer suggests in speaking of 
music as somehow a denotative symbol- 
ism,** that knowledge of some subject 
matters will not be “verifiable” as that 
term is understood in the laboratory. 


If this suggests some of the more du- 
bious aspects of a positivist identifica- 
tion of poetry as “pseudo-statement” 
(or, as Tate understands that term, as 
“just plain lies’’**) I do not mean to 
suggest that modern critics have put 
forth a completely convincing case that 
literature is a kind of knowledge. 
the 
directly ad- 
dressed themselves to this question, we 


In Ransom and ‘Tate, who of 


modern critics have most 
find many interesting and valuable in- 
sights, but I think we find some signifi- 
cant confusion, too. Ransom, for ex- 
ample, in suggesting that a poet’s im- 
agery can and/or should be “true” goes 
on to say that “It is probably true in 
the commonest sense of true: verifiable, 
based on observation.”** These phrases 
“probably true” and “in the commonest 
sense” are quite jarring: they suggest 
that true is going to be defined in terms 
of the status of imagery and that it is 
only by a kind of luck that this hap- 
pens to be true in a “common” sense 
(what he means, certainly, is true in a 
scientific sense). It is just this kind of 
question-begging truth 
and knowledge, in terms of the method- 


definition of 


ology of a_ particular discipline, that 
we find most dubious in the positivist 


position; it is no more convincing 


among our literary critics. Warren and 


62 Suzanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, 
Penguin Books (New York, 1942), Pp. 7!- 

63 [bid., pp. 165-199. 

64 Tate, p. 10. 

65 Ransom, p. 156. 


Wellek, in discussing the view “that 
literature gives us a knowledge of those 
particularities with which science and 
philosophy are not concerned,” say that 
the question is, “What do we mean by 
‘truth,’ ‘cognition,’ 
dom’?” and conclude properly, I think, 
that * 


‘knowledge,’ ‘wis- 
“The whole controversy would ap- 
pear, in a large measure, semantic.’’®* 
If the term knowledge implies a respect 
for particulars, then the modern critic, 
emphasizing the importance of particu- 
lars in literature, repeats a widespread 
stress in science where generalizations 
are only as good as the facts that sup- 
port them. If the term knowledge also 
refers to those statements and/or con- 
structs that are publicly verifiable, liter- 
ature may be publicly verifiable. When 
a reader sunset is/could be 
like “Life like 
that” he would seem, in a sense, to be 
verifying the insight of the writer. The 
nature of this agreement between reader 


Says, “A 


that” or is/could be 


and writer, its similarities to and differ- 
ences from the agreement between ex- 
perimenters, might well be investigated 
by literary theorists of the immediate 
future. 

Meantime, let us second 
basic question in asking whether or 
not literature provides us with knowl- 
edge: this is the question of literature’s 
subject matter. Assuming, for sake of 
argument, that literature gives us knowl- 
edge, of what does it give us knowledge? 


notice a 


Modern critics have dealt with this 
question inexactly. Tate writes, “Liter- 
ature is the complete knowledge of 
man’s experience” and again, “Litera- 
ture in this broadest sense tells us the 
meaning of experience.’’** Emphasis on 
the word experience might lead us to 


think that poetry is differentiated from 


66 Wellek and Warren, p. 22; 25. 
67 Tate, p. 15; 64. 
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other knowledge-giving disciplines by 
subject matter: for instance, of all the 
sciences, only psychology and sociology 
perhaps deal precisely with man’s “exper- 
ience.”” On the other hand, emphasis on 
the term complete knowledge would 
suggest that we get “better’’ knowledge 
in poetry, and so would qualitatively 
separate literature from other knowl- 
edge-giving disciplines. This latter em- 
phasis is very strongly suggested in both 
Tate and Ransom: Tate speaks of the 
“special, unique, and complete knowl- 
edge which the great forms of literature 
afford us” (this word special suggests 
again, by the way, the question-begging 
or partisan definition of knowledge) 
and again says baldly, but not without 
the same ambiguous use of the term 
experience which we've already noticed, 
“It is my contention here that the high 
forms of literature offer us the only 
complete, and thus the most responsible, 
versions of our experience.’’** Ransom 
seems to have the same understanding 
when he writes that “science is only the 
cognitive department of our animal 
life, and by it we know the world only 
as a scheme of abstract conveniences. 
What we cannot know constitutionally 
as scientists is the world which is made 
of whole and indefeasible objects, and 
this is the world which poetry recovers 
for us.’*® This, despite the confusions 
to which we have referred, probably 
sums up the final impression left by 
Ransom and Tate: poetry treats the 
same subject matter (“the world”) more 
fully than does science. 

It is hardly convincing. Without a 
severe qualification of what is meant by 
the world that term sounds a good deal 
like everything and the experience of 
most of us would force us to reject the 


68 Ibid., p. 8; 4. 
69 Ransom, pp. X-Xxi. 


thesis that we can best get knowledge of 
everything from poetry. 

These ideas deserve a much more 
careful and complete analysis than we 
have space for here. We may, however, 
notice two sources for the view of poetry 
as better knowledge than science, and 
comment on them briefly. The first of 
these sources is the positive impact on 
modern theory by Bergson; the second 
is the negative impact of logical positiv- 
ism. 

If we notice an uneasy placement of 
literature and science in the schemes ot 
Tate, we may recall that his position 
ultimately derives from Bergson, in 
whom we find the same _ uneasiness. 
Bergson says at one point that “what is 
wanted is a difference in method be- 
tween metaphysics and science: I do not 
acknowledge a difference in value be- 
tween the two”; and again he says, “Less 
modest in my claims for science than 
most scholars have been, I consider that 
a science founded on experience as the 
moderns understand it, can attain the 
essence of the real.’*° But Bergson 
writes, in another mood, that “of the 
various kinds of truth, the one which 
most nearly coincides with its object 
is not scientific truth,” but instead they 
are “the truths of feeling which push 
their roots deepest into reality.” 


This latter opinion is an extension of 
two aspects of Bergson’s thought. The 
first we have already briefly mentioned 
as Bergson’s insistence on, in Hulme’s 
phrase, the mind’s “orientation toward 
action.”” Hulme goes on to say about 
this aspect of Bergson’s thought, ‘This 
in turn enables one to give a more 
coherent account of the reason for what 
previously has only been assumed, the 
fact that in ordinary perception, both of 


70 Bergson, p. 190. 
71 [bid., p. 258. 
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external objects and of our internal 
states, we never perceive things as they 
are, but only certain conventional 
types.”7* This, then, is the mystical as- 
pect of Bergson’s thought: we can only 
know the deeper levels of reality by 
“jntuition.”73 

It may be this which has led Tate and 
Ransom to believe that poetry gives us 
a higher kind of knowledge than science. 
If so, they would seem to have been led 
astray. They would have ignored the 
fact that the scientist often exhibits as 
great need of intuition (and/or imagin- 
ativeness) as the poet. It is highly doubt- 
ful that the artist has available intuitive 
resources which are not equally avail- 
able to theorists like Newton, Galileo, 
and Einstein. 


However, a second aspect of Berg- 
son’s thought may also lead to placing 
poetry above science. Bergson assigned 
different subject matters to metaphysics 
and science: spirit (or “mind’) and 
matter, respectively.“ It may quickly 
appear to some observers that mind is 
more important than matter (this is to 
share our common prejudice, if you will, 
that the affairs of man are more impor- 
tant than the affairs of a lump of coal). 
From here, we may be led to believe that 
a knowledge of “‘spirit’’ is closer to real- 
ity than a knowledge of “matter”; and 
then, by a curious turn, one may say, as 
we have seen that Bergson at one point 
implies, that the same subject matter, 


“reality,” can be better known by non- 
scientific than by scientific methodol- 
ogies. To indicate the influence of this 
view, we need only recall that Tate, 
in offering poetry as the most responsi- 
ble version of our experience, states 


flatly that his view is based on “the 


72 Hulme, p. 147. 
73 Bergson, p. 190. 
74 Ibid., p. 150. 
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belief, philosophically tenable, in a 
radical discontinuity between the physi- 
cal and the spiritual realms.”*® 


But we must note that the critical 
conclusion (poetry is higher knowledge 
than science) does not proceed inevit- 
ably from the initial assumption that 
“spirit” is the realm of metaphysics and 
that “matter” is the realm of science. 
We must also notice that the initial 
assumption is “philosophically tenable” 
only as any other unverifiable dogma is 
tenable. There are no doubt experien- 
tial factors—‘consciousness” and “non- 
consciousness,” perhaps, which can be 
pointed to: the dogma is to call these 
or some other experiential factors, in 
substance, “spirit” and “matter.” 

In assessing the claim that poetry is 
higher or more complete knowledge 
than science, we cannot ignore the 
negative impact on modern literary 
theory of logical positivism. The posi- 
tivist finds literature to be a technically 
“meaningless” language, as we have 
seen in discussing the early views of 
I. A. Richards. We have already indi- 
cated the partisan limitations of the 
positivist analysis; we need remark here 
only that it has been a very popular and 
persuasive one. If the world is in any 
danger from a partisan view, it is hardly 
that the peoples will soon believe that 
poetry can give them all the important 
answers; the world may well be en- 
dangered by the view that science can 
do so. I shall not linger on this point, 
beyond saying that part of the impulse 
to assert that poetry is a higher knowl- 
edge than science derives from the des- 
perate condition of the oppressed: the 
scientist attacked is not ‘“Arnold’s straw 
scientist, who politely kept to his de- 
scriptive place and left to literature 
man’s evaluation of his experience; but 


5 Tate, p. 4. 
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to the scientist as he is: a remarkably 
ingenious and dynamic fellow whose 
simple fanaticism brooks no compromise 
with his special projects.’’7® 

Meantime we may notice that, if mod- 
ern literary theorists have not proved 
beyond dispute that literature is 
a kind of knowledge, and seem dubious- 
ly engaged when seeking to show that 
literature is a higher knowledge than 
science, their work may well have pre- 
pared the way for a resolution of the 
semantic and epistemological difficulties. 

In insisting on the “intuitive” excel- 
lence of the poet, the modern critic af- 
firms a similarity between the highest 
orders of mind engaged in both poetry 
and science. Very few of us are any 
longer willing to think of the “scientif- 
ic” mind as merely hard-headed, factual, 
practical. We know that many success- 
ful doctors and engineers, technicians ol 
all kinds, were it not for the scientific 
imagination, would still be skinning 
cocoanut trees for a_ livelihood. It 
would seem as difficult for the scientist 
to deny the part that intuition and/or 
imagination plays in establishing knowl- 
edge as it is difficult for the literary 
theorist 


to deny that there can be 


knowledge without verifiability. From 
one point of view, scientific knowledge 
is simply the celebration of publicly 
verifiable intuitions. The modern critic 
has called to our attention that the posi- 
tivist may well have too limited a con- 
ception of “verifiability,” so that a 
more inclusive semantic may make it 


, 


possible for “‘verifiability” to include the 


publicly experienced 
poetry. 

A new understanding of the whole 
matter may be pointed to by the “epis- 
temic correlations” of F. S. C. Northrup. 
Professor Northrup asserts an “esthetic” 


76 Ibid., p. 21. 


constructs of 


and a “theoretic” component in knowl- 
edge.** Following out this lead one 
could preserve his serise of the real dif- 
ference between the methodology and 
subject matter of science and art, and 
yet assert the equal value of both. Such 
an analysis would permit us to see 
science and art charting different but 
complementary aspects of reality. 

But let me sum up this section. We 
have seen that a consciousness of ab- 
stracting has provided for an intense 
modern interest in literature as a kind 
of knowledge. We have also seen, going 
somewhat beyond the commitments of 
this article, that any satisfactory answet 
to this question waits on a keener se- 
mantic and epistemological analysis than 
we have yet had in the work of either 
positivists or literary critics. 

6. The consciousness of abstracting 
has had an important influence on what 
critics have approved and disapproved 
in the writing of literature. It is no 
doubt broadly true to say, as wé have 
said, that a piece of literature is an ar- 
rangement of particulars. Most literature 
of all ages emphasizes “‘representations of 
sense experience.” But it is also true, as 
Warren and Wellek have pointed out, 
that “In literary practice, the specific 
degree of generality or particularity 
shifts from work to work and period to 
period” and that, for example, “Pilgrim 
and Everyman undertake to be man- 
kind.”’*§ 

We find, then, that many modern 
critics have stressed the importance of 
representing particulars in literature 
and have placed strictures on the ex- 
pression of general ideas in literature. 
Representative comments would be 
those like Pound’s criticism of Pope's 
work: “There is almost no particular 

77F. S. C. Northrup, The Meeting of East 


and West (New York, 1946), see pp. 440-454. 
78 WeHek and Warren, p. 23. 
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statement. . . . There are scores of lines 
in Pope that hundreds of people can 
quote, each 


person meaning thereby 


something different, or something so 
vague and general that it has almost no 
meaning like Eliot's 
finding superior the “particular signifi- 
cance” of a passage of Shakespeare’s to 
a comparable 


whatever;’*® or 


passage in Massinger 


which is but a “general question.”*° We 


may detect in modern criticism at least 


‘two different orders of structures and, 


in noting them, we will observe briefly 
what kind of poetry is liked by the 
modern critic and what kind of writing 
is not. 

One stricture would deny the pro- 
priety of expressing ideas in literature. 
Mr. Ransom points to two groups who 
have shared this attitude: the Imagists 
and the group gathered around George 
Moore.*t We recall the first principle 
of Imagism: “Direct treatment of the 
‘thing’ whether subjective or object- 
ive’’*? and Pound's warning, “Go in fear 
of abstractions.’** Ransom sums up the 
Imagist point of view by saying that 
“what the Imagists identified with the 
stuff of poetry was, simply, things.’’* 
The doctrine gave us poems like Pound's 
“In a Station of the Metro;” the whole 
of the poem is a comparison of faces 
in a crowd to “Petals on a wet, black 
bough.” 

Actually, as Ransom himself noted, 
such poems will “presently involve dis- 
sociation and thinking.’’*> Whatever the 
Imagists may have initially presumed, 


their poetry did not get rid of “ideas;” 


79 Pound, ABC of Reading 
1951), pp. 166-167. 


80 T. §. Eliot, Selected Essays (New York, 
1932), p. 183. 

81 Ransom, p. 117. 

82 Pound, Make It New (New Haven, 1935), 


P- 335- 
83 [bid., p. 337. 
84 Ransom, p. 113. 
85 [bid., p- 114. 


(Norfolk, Conn., 


but neither did it make these ideas ex- 
plicit. We shall this matter 
further when we discuss certain aspects 


discuss 


of modern writing. Meantime, we may 
refine our understanding of the first 
stricture by saying that one criticial 
emphasis would deny the explicit ex- 
pression of ideas in literature. 

A second stricture might admit the 
explicit expression of generalities or 
“ideas’”’ but would insist that these ideas 
be at all times qualified and delimited 
by particularities. Josephine Miles puts 
the matter directly when she observes of 
modern critics that “They ask a ‘direct’ 
reality, a ‘vivid’ report, yet an ‘intense’ 
and ‘significant’ interpretation. They 
ask the facts and the meanings, and they 
must debate the relations between the 
two.’’®6 

We may illustrate this critical opinion 
by recalling “the general attack on Shel- 
ley” which, as Stallman tells us, has 
found the new critics exhibiting “an 
almost solid front of agreement.’’*? The 
modern attitude is suggested by F. R. 
Leavis’ taking what has been praised as 
the “essentially Platonism of 
Shelley for a mere “weak grasp upon the 


lyric” 


actual.”’** The consciousness of abstract- 
ing is not the only cause of the argu- 
ment against Shelley: Tate, for example, 
in his rather special grasp of psycholog- 
ical structure, argues that Shelley’s is 
poetry of the “practical will” and there- 
fore inferior. But ‘Tate's opinion is 
nevertheless relevant, the re- 
lationship we are developing here. Of 
Shelley’s lines, “Life like a dome of 
glass /Stains the white 


radiance of eternity,” ‘Tate writes, “Shel- 


too, to 


many-colored 


ley’s simile is imposed upon the mate- 


86 Josephine Miles, The Continuity of Poetic 
Language (Berkeley, 1951), p. 471. 

87 Stallman, Preface to Critiques and Essays 
in Criticism, p. vii. 

88 F. R. Leavis, “Shelley,” 


Critiques and Es- 
says in Criticism, p. 164. 
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rial from above; it does not grow out 
of the material.” He compares it with 
Edgar’s line in King Lear, “Ripeness in 
all,” saying of the latter “that it . . . rises 
from the depth of Gloucester’s situation. 
It is a summation not only of Glouces- 
ter’s tragedy but of the complex tensions 
of the plot before the catastrophe of the 
last scene.”” What Tate, like many other 
modern critics, asks for is “experienced 
statement”’*®® (bitter as Tate's rival- 
ry with the positivists may be, one can- 
not avoid noting an equal “empirical’’ 
emphasis in both of them, which we are 
relating more generally to a conscious- 
ness of abstracting). Perhaps one of the 
chief reasons for the awakened modern 
interest in the poetry of the seventeenth 
century Metaphysical poets is that so 
much of that poetry, filled with ideas as 
it is, is found to have generalities every- 
where qualified and delimited by partic- 
ularities: Tate, for example, comment- 
ing on the “gold” imagery of a section 
of Donne’s “Valediction: forbidding 
mourning,” writes, “If we reject the 
gold, we reject the meaning, for the 
meaning is wholly absorbed into the 
image of the gold.”’*° 

We cannot conclude this section with- 
out noticing a certain blurring in the 
evaluation by modern critics of the 
general and the particular. It is clear 
enough that many modern critics insist 
on particularity and insist that the 
meaning of the general develop out of 
particularity. In some selected poems, 
as we have seen, the matter can be dealt 
with precisely. But we must notice, too, 
that there are degrees of generality. 
Some given notion that we name a con- 
cept may be more nearly particular or 
less general than some other notion that 
we also call a concept: as “a woman”’ is 


89 Tate, pp. 91-93. 
20 Ibid., p. 84. 


a less particularizing concept than 
“Jane” and “Jane” is a more general 
concept than to speak of a certain object 
with red hair and blue eyes, etc.; and 
even this concrete language is a certain 
generalization of our particular obser- 
vations on the “silent level.” We also 
observe that something which is “gener- 
al” in one context may be particular in 
another: “God in his heaven .. .” may 
be a generality in the view of Ransom; 
it may also be taken as an expression 
of a particular mood of the general 
character of Pippa, who is singing these 
words. 

Our criticism will improve when it 
more fully takes into account “orders” 
of abstraction; meantime, as readers of 
this criticism, we may take these polar 
distinctions suggestively for what they 
are worth, aware that a given context 
will control the generality or particu- 
larity of a given piece of detail. 

7- Admittedly the poet, while he is 
writing his poem at any rate may be a 
maverick, unbranded by theoretical 
opinion, and only later claimed by 
many critics for many different pur- 
Yet, since Pound and Eliot have 
shown what impact “tradition” may 
must have on the ‘ 


poses. 


‘individual,” we have 
had to discard one more cherished ro- 
mantic illusion, and it is now very hard 
to insist on the poet as a_ beautiful, 
mad, and ignorant fellow, unaware of 
history. Therefore, with scarcely an 
apology, I shall suggest what was implicit 
in our discussion of critical evaluation: 
that, while modern writing is not ex- 
plained by 
stracting, 


consciousness of ab- 


modern 


the 
many poets have 
shown themselves aware of it, and con- 
sequently the formulation helps us to 
clarify some of the more important 
developments in modern writing. 

We have already referred to Imagism, 
in its early practice at least, as an at- 
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tempt to rid poetry of ideas or general- 
ities in favor of perceptions or partic- 
ularities. From one point of view, 
Imagism was the attempt to embarrass 
us with a vivid realization of how little 
it is in this plentiful world that .we 
really observe. Speaking of the observa- 
tion of “trees,” Hulme suggested what 
the early Imagist was up to when he 
wrote that “if the trees had made a 
distinct impression on you when you 
saw them, if you were vividly interested 
in the effect they produced, you would 
probably not rest satisfied until you got 
hold of some metaphor which did pull 
up the reader and make him visualize 
the thing.”** If Imagism did not at- 


tempt to show us how trite our 
“ideas” are, it did help to show us that 
our perceptions however 
unburdened with general relationships, 
were inadequately trite: if we bother to 
try to say what we observed of common 
things, we speak of “the grass rustling,” 
“the trucks’ whine,” the “tall cool trees,” 


etc., our dreary 


themselves, 


perceptions echoing 
from the hollow bones of dead meta- 
phors. 


But Imagism had a_ pervasive in- 
fluence on poets not of the original 
school that went beyond the early doc- 
trines. To indicate how persuasive this 
influence has been we might turn to a 
colorful passage from Yvor Winters, 
speaking (with horror) of the “Zeit- 
geist.” Winters writes: “And when one 
seeks closely to find . . . primal spirit of 
the age to whose will surrender is re- 
quired, one may well be appalled; for 
behind the shadows thrown by veil after 
veil of indeterminate prose one will find, 
if one is patient, the face of Ezra Pound 
in apotheosis.”*? Oscar Williams, map- 


ping the movement of twentieth century 


91 Hulme, p. 151. 
92 Winters, p. 501. 


poetry, writes more drily, “The one 
movement or ‘school’ that made a popu- 
lar stir was that of Imagism which to 
some extent influenced (without de- 
number of important tal- 
ents.”)®* In the hands of some of those 
influenced by the 


railing a 


doctrine, poetry 
achieved something more complicated 
than the freshening of our perceptions: 
we may detect, too, the attempt to fresh- 
en our stock of ideas. 


It is this attempt, I think, which im- 
portantly explains a writing of poetry 
in which ideas are not made explicit 
but nevertheless are operative. The 
idea or generalization is not made ex- 
plicit in the poem because the arrange- 
ment of the poem’s particulars suggests 
an idea for which there is no existing 
name. Kenneth Burke suggests the 
point when he writes, “The novel, 
Madame Bovary, is an elaborate defini- 
tion of a new word in our vocabu- 
lary.”"** Kenner says that “the good poet 
or novelist or knows 
exactly what glimpses to give us. An 
attempt to convey such knowledge leads 
back to the data. 
sides in the 


movie director 


The knowledge re- 
Williams 
writes, in his poem Paterson, Book I, 
“Say it, no ideas but in things—.” Ken- 


particulars.”* 


ner, discussing Pound’s ideogrammic 
method, says that “juxtaposed objects 
render one another intelligible without 


’ 


conception interposition.” We are left 
free to suppose that sometimes we could 
name them, if we would, with ideas that 
are already available, but that at other 
times a “new word” has been developed 
which must speak to us voicelessly, if 
at all; or, in Kenner’s words again, 
“Knowledge—the digestion of partic- 


93 A Little Treasury of American Poetry, ed. 
Oscar Williams (New York, 1948), p. xxvii. 

®4 Kenneth Burke, “Lexicon Rhetoricae,” Cri- 
tiques and Essays in Criticism, p. 95. 

*5 Kenner, p. 84. 
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ulars—may for some 


purposes be 
formulated: ... It need not be formu- 
lated.”** Some of the major poems of 
the modern period may be explained as 
developments of new ideas, for which 
the whole poems are themselves the 
explication: Eliot’s Waste Land, Pater- 
son, Pound’s Cantos. 

The consciousness of abstracting also 
helps us to explain the modern stress in 
writing on symbolism, suggestion, and 
overtone. It certainly does not fully 
explain this practice. The Symbolist 
movement can be seen as a retreat of 
the poets from political and economic 
organizations of life which disgusted 
them; more obviously, it can be seen as 
a continuation of the visionary poetry 
of the Romantics. But the Romantic 
poet or early Symbolist was unable, as 
we have seen, to put much faith in his 
work as a report of reality. Consequent- 
ly, he was likely to defend his poetry 
of overtones in terms of producing af- 
fective states.%7 

But both the modern practice and 
modern rationale of symbolism have 
Kubla Khan and 
the Raven are clearly “out of this 
world.” J. Alfred Prufrock is unhappily 
in it. Spender, discussing one of his 
poems, writes that 
symbolic 


tended to change. 


“it obviously has 
value. The sea_ represents 
death and eternity, the !and represents 
the brief life of the summer. . . .”” Spend- 
er then quickly says that “although the 
poet may be conscious of this aspect of 
his vision, it is exactly what he wants 
to avoid stating, or even being too con- 
cerned with.’’®s 

The consciousness of abstracting helps 
us to explain why this refusal to state 


96 Ibid., p. 39; 79. 

97 See Robert Penn Warren, “Pure and Im- 
pure Poetry,” Critiques and Essays in Criticism, 
P- 95- 

98 Stephen Spender, “The Making of a Poem,” 
Partisan Review, XIII (1946). 


the referent of his symbols is not a 
sheer perversity on the part of the poet. 
He does not concern himself with what 
is symbolized, not because he takes ob- 
stinate delight'in torturing his audience 
out of book purchases, but because any 
statement of what is symbolized “loses 
characteristics” of what is actually sym- 
bolized. Auden puts the matter very 
clearly: “Certain images present them- 
selves charged with more affect than a 
rational inspection can account for. 
Such an image is a symbol. To the 
question, “What does it 
only multiple and equally partial an- 
swers are possible, for unlike an allegor- 


symbolize?’ 


ical image, it has no one-to-one cor- 
respondence.”*”” 

The modern poet is not so likely to 
justify his use of symbols, as Poe did, 
on the basis of providing indefinite 
pleasures. Instead he maintains that the 
symbol is necessary to give the meaning 
of certain complicated situations. John 
Frederick Nims puts it this way: “If by 
overtone is meant suggestion and associ- 
ation, then overtone is essential to good 
poetry. Without it we would have only 
a thin line of meaning, a kind of flat 
two-dimensional thing . . . the richer the 
associations and suggestions of the poem 
the more completely it has realized the 
ambiguous conditions of life itself.’’1°° 


If the consciousness of abstracting 
helps us to explain important areas of 
modern writing in poetry, it should 
come as no surprise that fictive prose 
gives evidence of the same consciousness. 
Josephine Miles suggests how wide- 
spread is the report of particularities 
in the modern novel. She writes of the 


modern novel, “The novel is devoted 


99 Poets of the English Language, Vol. IV, ed. 
W. H. Auden and Norman Holmes Pearson 
(New York, 1950), p. Xviii. 

100 John Frederick Nims, “Notes,” Mid-Cen- 
tury American Poets, p. 122. 
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to extremely accurate reporting and, at 
the same time, to interpretation either 
intently implied or painstakingly rum- 
inated;” and she says about the “much- 
read stories of the 1940's” that “these 
share a major trait, their sense of pre- 
cision in reported detail.”** The con- 
sciousness of the loss of characteristics 
in abstracting helps clarify the principle 
of “rendering”: the modern dictum that 
a story should be “shown” instead of 
“told.” Ford Madox Ford indicated the 
difference in saying that “if I say Mon- 
sieur Chose was a vulgar, coarse, obese 
and presumptuous fellow—that is tell- 
ing. But if I say, “He was a gentleman 
with red whiskers that always preceded 
him through a doorway,’ there you have 
him rendered. . . .”'°? It is not merely 
a matter of choosing different tech- 
niques to do the same job. What is 
shown means something different from 
what is told, and the assumption is that 
the different meaning cannot be com- 


municated in any other wav. 


8. The pervasive consciousness of ab- 
stracting may help us to explain the 
manner in which oral interpretation 
mav be said to be an excellent means of 
teaching literature. I do not mean to 
carry coals to Newcastle; it is, I believe, 
a common assumption among teachers 
of Intrepretation that good oral read- 
ing has a special value in teaching the 
Marsh- 
man writes of literature, “The teacher 


meanings of literature. John 
can make it live again or he can leave 
it in its cerements; which he does de- 
pends much on his ability to read 
aloud.”*’* In and out of print almost 
all teachers of Interpretation, I daresay, 
are convinced of this, and are convinced 
further that the kind of work a student 


101 Miles, p. 459. 


102 Quoted by Kenner, p. 258. 


103 John Marshman, “Art Approach to Read- 


ing Aloud,” QJS, XXXVII (1951), 35. 


must do in preparing a good oral read- 
ing is an excellent method of putting 
him in possession of the work. 

The value of the critical movement 
suggestively outlined in this article to 
the field of Interpretation is that it 
permits us to state rather definitely why 
our long-held assumption is valid. We 
have seen that the meaning of the 
piece is not to be identified with some 
other statement than the piece, made at 
some level of abstraction from the partic- 
ulars of the piece. Instead, this mean- 
ing goes into and develops only out of 
the arrangement of all the particulars 
of the piece. Therefore, an oral read- 
ing, depending for its value on a 
mastery of these particulars, in all their 
nuances and relationships, is one excel- 
lent way by which the piece may be 
grasped in its wholeness. 

Bergson addressed the problem direct- 
ly, objecting to all teaching by high 
order abstractions and taking as a defect 
the “ready-made knowledge” of many 
of the teacher's generalizations. Then 
Bergson specifically considered — the 
method of teaching literature: “Could 
one not find similar defects in our 
teaching of literature? It is true, 
lectures on the work of a great writer 
may be of use in making it better under- 
stood and better appreciated. Even then 
it is necessary for the pupil to have 
begun to like it and consequently to 
understand it. That is equivalent to 
saying that the child will first have to 
reinvent it, or in other words, appropri- 
ate to a certain extent the inspiration 
of the author. To do so he must fall 
into step with him by adopting his 
gestures, his attitudes, his gait, by which 
I mean learning to read the text aloud 
with proper intonation and inflection.” 

Here, 
“child;”” soon he writes of the matter: 


Bergson is speaking of the 


“It is wrong to treat it as an artistic 
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accomplishment. Instead of coming at 
the end of one’s studies, like an orna- 
ment, it should be at the beginning and 
throughout, as a support. Upon it we 
should place all the rest if we did not 
yield here again to the illusion that the 
main thing is to discourse on things 
and that one knows them sufficiently 
when one knows how to 
them.”2° 


talk about 


These words are so compelling that I 
am tempted to conclude with them; but 
it is perhaps not entirely out of place to 
take account of two possible demurs. 
First, within our field, it may be insisted 
that Interpretation should be treated as 
an “artistic accomplishment.” The sat- 
isfactory answer to this is, I believe, 
simply that it is not a case of “either-or”’ 
but of “both-and.” We need not take 
Bergson to mean (and most of us would 
at any rate reject such belief) that we 
should not attempt to develop “artistic” 
readers (though some of us would be 
quite satisfied to substitute “professional- 
ly competent” or even something less 
pompous for that “artistic” in our de- 
scriptions). However much we may 
emphasize Interpretation as a way of 
understanding literature, surely teachers 
of Interpretation will always properly 
insist that one of their most important 
jobs is to attempt to train professionally 
expert oral readers. I take it that this 
means that many of the things which 
the “‘artist-reader” must learn go beyond 
what Bergson is calling for: that this 
reader must things about the 
psychology of the audience, voice and 
body control, etc., which will separate 
his only in 
degree—from the person who is reading 
aloud chiefly to develop his sensitivity 


learn 


work—though probably 


104 Bergson, pp. 101-102. 


to the full meanings of a piece of liter- 
ature. This is merely to note that dif- 
ferent persons come to work in Inter- 
pretation with different needs and that 
we must do what we can to satisfy them 
all: we shall try to help some students 
become professionally expert readers; 
we shall try to help others increase the 
range of their valuable experiences of 
literature. 

The 


English 


second demur can come from 


departments only if it is 
thought that a view like the one I have 
outlined above implies that teachers of 
Interpretation ought to take over the 
teaching of literature in toto. I hope it 
is obvious that nothing so ridiculous is 
being proposed. I certainly do join 
others in proposing that teachers of 
Interpretation may confidently assume 
that their special emphasis will help 
students like, and learn the meaning of, 
the best in literature. Wallace A. Bacon 
suggested to an audience of English 
teachers several specific ways in which 
a study of Interpretation encourages an 
appreciation of literature, and no doubt 
other helpful items could be listed.* 

Surely the teacher of English will wel- 
come this aid with the same enthusiasm 
that he welcomes the different aid of 
historians and _ philosophers. 

In the meantime it is enough to say 
that the modern teacher of Interpre- 
tation, encouraging a full understanding 
of the full piece of literature, may as- 
sume the importance of his work in the 
realm that 
whatever aid he can offer will be wel- 


of human values, assured 
comed wherever human values are wel- 
comed. 


105 Wallace A. Bacon, “On the Teaching of 
Interpretation,” College English, XI (1950), 397- 
400. 
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THE CONCEPT AND FUNCTION OF LOGICAL PROOF IN 
THE RHETORICAL SYSTEM OF RICHARD WHATELY* 


ORVILLE L. PENCE 
University of Washington 


ICHARD WHATELY, archbishop, 

controversialist, rhetorician and lo- 
gician, published his Elements of Logic 
in 1826 followed by his Elements of 
Rhetoric in 1828. In briefer form both 
of these treatises had been published in 
1817 in the Encyclopaedia Metropoll- 
tana edited by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
The Elements of Rhetoric is, perhaps, 
better known to us, but to his contem- 
poraries he was widely known for his 
study of logic. Even in the twentieth 
century rare is the text on logic which 
does not make some reference to one or 
more of Whatelv’s analvses or illustra- 
tions of the logical fallacies. 

He was credited by many with the 
restoration of logical studies in Oxford, 
and as principal of St. Alban’s Hall he 
had been associated with the logician 
John Stuart Mill and the philosopher 
John Henry Newman, later Cardinal 
Newman. 

When he set himself the task of writ- 
ing treatises on logic and rhetoric for 
his early nineteenth century students he 
could not reach back into the rhetorical 
systems of his immediate predecessors 
Campbell and Blair for source materials. 
With the weight Whately gave to logic 
he could not look to Blair who, as Sand- 
ford has pointed out,’ had little grasp 
of the relationship of logic to rhetoric. 
Nor did Campbell’s Philosophy of 


*A condensation of a doctoral dissertation 
completed at the State University of Iowa in 
1846), p. 20. Whately wrote: “His great defect 
Baird. 

1W. P. Sandford, English Theories of Pub- 
lic Address (Columbus, 1930), p. 130. 


Rhetoric serve as a model in the appli- 
cation of logic to rhetoric.2? The Scotch 
clergyman had concerned himself in 
his treatise mainly with epistemological 
considerations in logical theory rather 
than the application of logic to rhetoric. 
Feeling as he did about Campbell's 
work,® it is not surprising that Whately 
turned from Campbell to Aristotle for 
source materials in logic as well as in 
rhetoric. 

The Elements of Rhetoric Whately 
divided into four parts. In Part I he 
examined the methods of establishing 
conviction, or, as he called it, “An 
Address to the Understanding.” This 
section was devoted to an extensive 
analysis of invention and arrangement. 
In Part II he treated what he called “An 
Address to the Will, or Persuasion.” 
This was principally an examination 
of emotional appeals. In Parts III and 
IV he dealt with style and delivery, 
respectively. 

In this paper it is our intention to 
confine ourselves mainly to Part I of 
the Elements of Rhetoric and with those 
parts of the Elements of Logic in which 


2C. W. Edney, “George Campbell’s Theory 
of Public Address,” doctoral dissertation, State 
University of Iowa, 1946, p. 317. Edney con- 
cluded that Campbell probably misunderstood 
the fundamental nature of logic. 

3 Elements of Rhetoric (Louisville, Kentucky, 
1846), p. 20. Whately wrote: His great defect 
[Campbell's | . is his ignorance and utter 
misconception of the nature and object of 
logic.” 

Parrish pointed out (QJS, XV, 1, p. 75) that 
Whately’s principal indebtedness is to Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric to which work he made no less 
than go specific references. 
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Whately dealt with the application of 
logic to rhetoric, and to which he often 
referred the Rhetoric. 
‘These will constitute the essential bases 


readers of his 


from which we are to draw the concept 
and function of logical proof in Whate- 
ly’s rhetorical system. 


I. Definition and Scope of Rhetoric 
In his definition of rhetoric Whately 
took a middle position between the two 
extreme views of his time. He viewed 
rhetoric neither as the whole of prose 
composition nor merely as_ persuasive 
speaking. He proposed to ‘ treat of 
‘Argumentative Composition,’ generally, 
and exclusively; considering Rhetoric 
. as an offshoot from Logic.”* In tak- 
ing this position Whately has been often 
regarded as the first modern to treat 
argumentation as a separate discipline. 
For him rhetoric was “The finding of 
suitable arguments to prove a given 
point, and the skillful arrangement of 
them, .. . [this is] . the immediate 
and proper province of Rhetoric, and 
of that alone.”®> No one will miss the 
similarity of this definition to the well 
known definition of rhetoric by Aris- 
totle. Nevertheless, Whately’s view was 
something of a departure from the un- 
flattering views of his more immediate 
predecessors® took of rhetoric. 


4 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 17. 
5 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 40. 

Cf. Aristotle’s Rhetoric, translated by Lane 
Cooper (New York, 1932), p. 7. See also Aristo- 
tle’s less known definitions of rhetoric in the 
Works of Aristotle, edited by W. D. Ross (Lon- 
don, 1937), 1, Topica io1b, 5 ff; and 149b, 25-27. 

6 Sir Francis Bacon, The Works of Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, collected and edited by J. Spedding, 
Robert L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath (London, 
1892), III, p. 411. Bacon wrote: “Reason, .. . 
Rhetoric handleth it as it is planted in popular 
opinion and manners.” 

Thomas Hobbes, English Works of Thomas 
Hobbes, edited by Sir William Molesworth 
(London, 1840), II, p. 250. “Impudence in 
democratic assemblies does almost all that is 
done; it is the goddess of rheoric and carries 
proof with it.” 

John Locke, Philosophical Works of John 
Locke, edited by J. A. St. John (London, 1915), 


In the Archbishop's view the rhetor- 


ical process after a 


sound investigation had uncovered cer- 


properly began 
tain defensible propositions. Following 
this, in the strictly rhetorical process, 
the arguer found ample room for 

deliberation as to the form in which an 
opinion shall be stated, and, when sev- 
eral propositions are to be maintained, 
in what order they shall be placed.’ 
From this it is deduced that logic func- 
tions to support rhetoric in two ways: 
"7 the ascertainment of the truth by 
investigation, and the establishment ot 
it to the satisfaction of another.” In the 
first Of these, the “ascertainment of the 
truth by investigation,” logic performed 
two it would serve to 


sub-roles: first, 


test the opponent's reasoning processes 
by determining whether “ the Con- 
clusion follows fairly from the premises 
or not...” and, second, it would serve 
to prevent what Whately conceived to 
be more important “. . . in what may be 
called solitary reasoning, of sliding un- 
.’® by the 
arguer himself. In the “establishment of 


the truth to another,” logic performed 


awares into some Fallacy 


the function of proving a proposition 
through the invention and arrangement 
of arguments so that an audience will 
accept the proposed “means to an end” 
as expedient.?” 

As a corollary to the concept that 
logic serves two masters, one to estab- 
lish a proposition to the satisfaction of 
the investigator, the other to gain accept- 


Il, bk. III, ch. X, 34. “But yet if we would 
speak of things as they are, we must allow that 
all the art of rhetoric, besides order and clear- 
ness, all the artificial and figurative application 
of words eloquence has invented, are for noth- 
ing else but to move the passions, and 
thereby mislead the judgment,-and so indeed 
are perfect cheats.” 

7 Rhetoric, p. 37. 

8 Elements of Logic, (Boston and Cambridge, 
1856), p. 257. 

9 Tbid., p. 181. 

10 Rhetoric, p. 128. 
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CONCEPT AND Fl NCTION OF LOGICAL PROOF! 


ance for the proposition with an audi- 
ence, Whately added that the techniques 
used to establish the truth to an audi- 
ence may differ from those employed in 
its discovery. The scientist may be an 
ineffective persuader, a poor commu- 
nicator of the truth,’! and the rhetori- 
cian ill-fitted for the investigation. 
Strictly, then, Whately limited the 
scope of rhetoric to the finding and 
Within this 
limitation, the role of logic was to test 


arranging of arguments. 


one’s own judgment as well as to weigh 
the judgments of others. He justified the 
teaching of rhetoric as a discipline sep- 
arate from the scientific establishment 
of truth on much the same grounds as 
had Aristotle: “ the evil effects of 
misdirected power require that equal 
powers be arrayed on the opposite side; 
and because truth having an intrinsic 
superiority over falsehood may be ex- 
pected to prevail when the skill of the 


defending parties is equal... .”'* 
Il. Classification of Arguments 


In the Elements of Rhetoric argu- 
ments are divided into two broad classes. 
The first of these Whately called a priori 
arguments, or such arguments whose 
premises would account for a conclu- 
that 
‘These were essentially arguments from 
cause to effect, or as Aristotle had called 


them, arguments from probability. The 


sion were conclusion granted. 


second of these classes Whately defined 
as arguments whose premises would not 
so account for the conclusion were the 


11 Logic, p. 294. This view is confirmed in 
many places in the Rhetoric, notably pp. 23, 34. 

This split between the investigative and the 
persuasive function is emphasized sharply by 
both Bacon (op. cii., VI, pp. 425-26) and in 
Thomas De Quincy’s “Rhetoric,” (Blackwood’s 
Magazine, XIV, Dec. 1828, p. 888) both testify- 
ing that the rhetorician should deal with mat- 
ters of policy, opinion, and probability. 

12 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 22. 

Cf., Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. 
(London, 1932), p. 5. 


Lane Cooper 


premises granted. ‘This class consisted in 
arguments from sign and from example. 
Arguments from sign were arguments 


from effect to cause, and arguments 


from example subsumed all arguments 
from induction. Arguments from deduc- 
tion did not constitute a distinct class 


in Whately’s system. 


A. Arguments from induction— 
(example) 
Whately’s induction de- 
parted from that of most of his con- 
temporaries. Though in 


theory of 


practice his 
application of induction was conven- 
tional, the underlying bases for it were 
not. This is best illustrated in a running 
fight over a period of years with his erst- 
while student and associate in Oxford, 
John Stuart Mill. 


Whately argued that all inductions 
could be thrown into svyllogistic form. 
Behind every induction the Great Major 
Premise is clear: prior to every sound 
induction we make the 


must assump- 


“e 


tion . that the instance or instances 
induced are ‘sufficient to authorize the 
Conclusion;’—that it is ‘allowable’ to 
take these instances as a sample war- 
inference 
Class.”’12 


quacy is the basis upon which Whately 


ranting an respecting the 


whole This principle of ade- 
argued the primacy of deduction over 
induction; it did not matter, he argued, 
whether we come by such knowledge 
through learning or intuition, one al- 
ways had to fall back on a belief in the 
constancy of Nature. Mill neither de- 
nied that an induction could be stated 
in syllogistic form nor that the grounds 
for valid induction rested in the “Uni- 
But he 
the principle of “Uniformity in Nature” 


formity in Nature.” said that 


was in itself a “. . . generalization from 


experience ” and as such was estab- 


13 Logic, pp. 257-58. 
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lished through induction.‘* Nor had 
Whately followed Aristotle in this 
unique view of induction, for Aristotle 
had explained: “Thus it is clear we get 
to know the primary premises by induc- 
tion; for the method by which even 
sense perception implants the universal 
is inductive.”*> In the face of this de- 
parture from his usual source, and his 
refusal to make any concession to Mill’s 
arguments, the most reasonable assump- 
tion is, perhaps, to view Whately’s un- 
usual theory of induction as a conse- 
quence of his religious background and 
training. 

His criteria for induction, 
however, were usual: first, have all the 
examples bearing upon the question 
been ascertained? second, 
amples sufficiently typical?*¢ 

Though Whately was familiar with 
the logical works of Mill, nowhere did 
he relate induction to causation as had 
Mill when he wrote “. . 


testing 


are the ex- 


. the notion of 
cause was the root of the whole theory 
of Induction . . .”!7 Considering the 
attention Whately paid causation as 
such, it is hard to understand his failure 
to recognize it as primary grounds for 
inductive reasoning. This was a serious 
oversight and as such may account for 
the thinness of Whately’s criteria for 
reasoning from causation 
below). 

In analyzing argument from example 
as a particular form of induction he 
recognized that such reasoning moves 
from a particular to a particular through 
an implied generalization. He warned 
that this generalization (implied) was 
often suppressed because it was the 


(considered 


14 A System of Logic (New York, 1887), p. 225. 

15 Works, 100b, 4. 

16 Elements of Logic, p. 259. 

Cf., Sir William Hamilton, Lectures on Meta- 
physics and Logic (New York, 1883). Hamilton's 
criteria for induction, given in his lectures in 
1837, are remarkably like those of Whately. 

17 Op. cit., p. 236. 


weakest premise.t* In general, too, he 
agreed with Aristotle that the example 
is best used to supplement enthyme- 
matic reasoning and arguments from 


cause to effect because it appears to 
demonstrate “. . . that circumstances do 
not prevent the effect from taking 
place.”?* 


The second major class of arguments 
from induction Whately called reason- 
ing from analogy. In this form of rea- 
soning the analogue is more remote 
from the case in point than in the argu- 
ment from example. In example the re- 
semblances between the compared phe- 
nomena are direct and concrete, in anal- 
ogy the resemblances are more abstract, 
and the analogue and the case in point 
stand only in similar relations to other 
things.*° He was careful to point out 
the danger of concluding “. . . things in 
question to be alike because they are 
Analogous; to resemble each other in 
themselves, because there is a resemb- 
lance in the relation they bear to cer- 
tain other 


things.”*| Though 


would 


many 


modern’ writers confer little 


18 Elements of Logic, pp. 258-60. 

18 Elements of Rhetoric. p. 

Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, p. 
function like witnesses. . . Accordingly when 
the speaker puts Examples before, he must 
use a good many of them; if he puts them after, 
one may suffice—on the principle that a single 
witness, if you have a good one, will serve the 
purpose.” 

See also John Ward, A. System of Oratory 
(London, 1759), p. 209, “For many persons are 
sooner moved by examples and similitudes than 
by arguments from the nature of things.” 

2° Whately’s notion here is closer to what is 
usually understood as a figurative analogy. 
Thus he said “. . . a egg and seed are not in 
themselves alike, but bear a like relation, to the 
parent bird and her future nestling, on the one 
hand, and to the old and young plant on the 
other.” (Rhetoric, p. 72). Here it is the relation 
that is the genus under which both fall. Whate- 
ly’s contemporaries Hamilton, Mill, Reid, and 
somewhat earlier Hume, did not embrace this 
narrower interpretation of argument from 
analogy. Aristotle, Locke, Copleston, Butler and 
others did recognize this unique interpretation 
of analogy as a separate form of argument. 

21 Ibid., p. 73. 


103. 
149. “Examples 
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weight upon this form of argument 
Whately felt it may be said almost 
without qualification that “ “Wisdom 
consists in the ready and accurate per- 
ception of Analogies.’ ’’** 

From a strictly rhetorical point of 
view Whately held that the argument 
from analogy appeared to be more 
effective in proportion to the remoteness 
of the analogue from the case. This is 
unique in the light of modern rhetoricai 
theory which holds that the closer the 
example-analogy to the case in point the 
sounder the reasoning. It appears that 
Whately’s premise for considering re- 
moteness as a criterion for effectiveness 
was based on the assumption that two 
cases wholly unlike in direct resemb- 
lance, when alike in their relationships 
to other things, demonstrated an under- 
lying “Uniformity in Nature” which 
lent great force to the argument. Fur- 
ther, he held that such arguments were 
hard to refute because of the difficulty 
of demonstrating relevant dissimilar- 
ities.?% 

In summarizing Whately’s concept of 
induction it is fair to say he leaned 
heavily upon Aristotle, but his careful 
distinction between argument from 
example and argument from analogy 
was largely his own. 


B. Argument from Sign 


Argument from sign may be described 
as an “*. . . argument from an Effect 
to a Condition;’ ’’** it was such an argu- 
ment Whately wrote, that insofar as a 
consequent depended upon it, a con- 


22 Ibid., p. 80. B. A. G. Fuller recounts (A 
History of Philosophy, New York, 1938, vol. II, 
p. 15), that the present wave theory of the pro- 
pagation of sound grew out of Leonardo Da 
Vinci’s reflections on the concentric radiating 
waves set up by a stone thrown into smooth 
water. The history of science is filled with 
such fruitful analogies. 

23 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 74. 

24 Ibid., p. 48. 


dition (cause) could be inferred from 
the existence of that consequent. The 
argument, was stronger in proportion 
to the certainty that such a condition 
and only such a condition could have 
brought about the effect. It was identi- 
fied with the (onpeioy) of Aristotle.** 

Whately considered testimony as ar- 
gument from sign. Since testimony is 
a direct consequence of an event which 
is being testified to, it is therefore a 
sign of its having occurred. 


Testimony may be rendered upon 
matters of fact, in which the honesty 
of the witness is critical; testimony may 
be given upon matters of opinion in 
which the expertness of the witness is 
critical.2° Whately drew a line of dis- 
tinction between matters of fact and 


matters of opinion: “. . . a matter of fact 


is something which might, conceivably, 
be submitted to the senses, and about 
which it is supposed there could be no 


disagreement among _ persons who 


should be present;” a matter of opinion, 
on the other hand, is understood to 
mean a judgment upon objects present 
before the judges, but about which 
objects they could disagree.** 


25 Aristotle’s exposition of sign is obscure in 
his Rhetoric (1357). It is not any clearer in 
Analytica Priora (70a, 1. 8 ff.) to which the 
reader is referred from the Rhetoric. 

An often overlooked passage from De Sophis- 
ticus Elenchis (167>, 8) is quite clear: “In 
rhetoric proofs from signs are based on conse- 
quences.” An analysis of the examples used in 
Rhetoric 1357> and An. Priora 70a, 8, bear out 
that for Aristotle argument from sign is in fact 
argument from consequences. 

26 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 53. 

27 This definition of matters of fact is conven- 
tional, but Whately’s definition of matters of 
opinion is not. He was aware that the distin- 
tion he made required amplification. First, he 
warned, these phrases were not meant to desig- 
nate a greater certainty in matters of fact than 
in matters of opinion. The term “fact” should 
rightly apply to particulars, opinions are con- 
cerned with general effects and conclusions: 
“That there is, or is not, land at the South 
Pole is a matter of Fact; that the existence of 
land there is likely or unlikely, is a matter of 
Opinion.” (Rhetoric, p. 52.) 

















Matters of fact were more effectively 
established by argument from sign, while 
matters of opinion were more effective- 
ly established through argument from 
antecedent probability (cause to effect). 
The most universal method of establish- 
ing a matter of fact is through the 
testimony of witnesses. 

The soundest testimony is derived 
from the concurrent testimony of many 
independent witnesses to an event when 
there can have been no antecedent col- 
lusion among them.** Whately examined 
the various classes of testimony with 
great care. He evaluated the number of 
witnesses, negative testimony, oaths, and 
the value of independent and concur- 
rent testimonies in respect to their 
relative weights as testimony. His treat- 
ment was far more extensive than that 
accorded testimony by either Campbell 
or Blair. Influences of Whately’s analysis 
can be traced well 
century.*? 


into the twentieth 


In concluding his exposition of argu- 
ments from sign, of which he considered 
testimony a class, Whately added that 
such arguments have at least one short- 


coming in common with arguments 


from example. Arguments from sign do 
not stand well alone. They are best used 
to supplement or to confirm arguments 
from cause to effect.*° 


28 Ibid., p. 57. 
Campbell (Rhetoric, p. 78) had_ written: 
in a number of concurrent testimonies 
(in cases where there could have been no pre- 
vious concert) there is a probability distinct 
from that which we term the sum of the proba- 
bilities resulting from the testimonies of the 
witnesses. .. .””. Though this is almost identical 
with Whately’s view, he did not credit Camp- 
bell as his source. 

29 See Henry Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric, 
(Phila., 1881), p. 198 ff.; J. F. Genung’s The 
Working Principles of Rhetoric, (Boston, 1900), 
p. 504; A. S. Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, (New 
York, 1897 p. 336 ff.; W. B. Cairns, Forms of 
Discourse, (New York, 1909) p. 242 ff.; O'Neill, 
Laycock and Scales, Argumentation and Debate, 
(New York, 1917) p. 146: and many others. 

30 Rhetoric, p. 103. 
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C. Argument from Probability 
Whately identified arguments from 

probability with arguments from caus 

to effect. An argument from probability 


is such as might have been em- 


ployed ... to account for the fact o 
truth granted.”*! To test for an argu- 
ment from probability, then, if one 
grants for the sake of the test that the 
effect is present, an argument which 
attempts to account for this effect is an 
argument from probability. In thus in- 
ferring an effect from its cause, Whately 
took pains to explain he did not intend 
to “. . . maintain the real and proper 
efficacy of what are called physical causes 
to produce their respective Effects . . .” 
or to enter any of the controversies on 
that point. The word “cause” was to be 
used in a popular sense.** 

Whately’s criterion for testing the efh 
cacy of a cause to produce an effect was 
crude: “If the Cause be fully sufficient, 
and no impediments intervene, the 
Effect in question follows certainly; and 
the nearer we approach to this, the 
stronger the the 
weight he had given arguments from 
probability in his rhetorical system this 


argument.”** For 


treatment of criteria seems insufficient.* 


31 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 44. 

32 Loc. cit. 

33 This is very close to Aristotle’s concept of 
probability (eikos). The Greek, however, em- 
phasized the contingency and variability of such: 
arguments time and time again. (Rhetoric, pp. 
12, 13, 145, 179; Anal. Pr. 32b, 5-6; 70a, 3-6). 
Probability does not deal with a class of things 
which are certain. Whately, however, would 
include all degrees of certitude in such argu- 
ments, from the remotest possibility to virtual 
certainty. J. H. McBurney (“The Place of the 
Enthymeme in Rhetorical Theory,” Speech 
Monographs, Ill, 1936, p. 56) seems to accept 
Whately’s view of probability: “. . . it is my 
conclusion that Aristotle meant by probabilities 
(Eikota) what we have previously referred to as 
rationes essendi. ” It appeats to us, how- 
ever, that Aristotle specifically excluded one 


class of cause to effect arguments, those which 
are certainties and therefore not probabilities. 
34 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 44. 
35 ]1t is more so in the light of the extensive 
identifying 


treatment given the criteria for 
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It is no less inexcusable considering 
Whately’s long and close acquaintance- 
ship with the work of Mill whose System 
of Logic provided excellent criteria for 
testing the relationship of effects to 
causes. It is remarkable, too, that Mill, 
who borrowed liberally from Whately’s 
Elements of Logic, and whose analysis 
of Whately’s unique rationale for induc- 
tion revealed that he had studied Whate- 
ly’s treatise with care, did not mention 
specifically Whately’s inadequate treat- 
ment of causation in this respect. 
Whately realized that even in a popu- 
“cause” lent itself 
to varied interpretations. One of these 


lar sense the term 


was the sense in which “cause” could 
be identified with the argument from 
probability, as a ratio essendi, the cause 
or reason for the existence of a thing. 
Another meaning of the term is in its 
use as the “cause” for knowing a thing 
to be so, or a ratio cognescendi. Whate- 
ly’s lucid exposition of these and other 


oe 46 


such terms as “because,” “reason,” “there- 
fore,” is the most extensive we have 
found in the field of rhetoric.** 

The argument from, probability 
ranked high in Whately’s rhetorical 
system. Such arguments were excellent 
unfamiliar 


with the speaker's subject-matter. They 


for instructing audiences 


were highly destructive in refutation. 
They were effective in removing preju- 
dice in controversies over matters of 
policy. When both arguments are used 
together the argument from probability 


effects with causes by Hobbes in his opening 
pages (Works, vol. I, p. 77), Hume (Treatise on 
Human Nature, Oxford, 1928, p. 173 ff.), Mill 
(Ibid. 8th edition, pp. 278 ff.), Isaac Watts (Im- 
provement of the Mind, New York and Chicago, 
1885, p. 165), and others. 

36 Elements of Logic, pp. 319-397. Whately 
anticipated the modern semantic movement in 
an incisive and extended analysis of those terms 
which in his day led to confusion and misunder- 
standing. Over forty terms, including the va- 
ried interpretations of such words as “capital,” 
“labor,” “rent,” “wages,” and others, were 
treated in the appendix to his logical study. 


should have precedence over that from 
example.* 


III. Calculation of Chances 

Whately’s exposition of mathematical 
probability, or calculation of chances, 
was developed as a separate element in 
the treatise on logic. This more modern 
concept of probability was unique in 
its attempt to combine the probabilities 
of independent premises in support of 
the same conclusion. ° 

The disposition, particularly among 
educated people, to vacillate between 
alternative options when the evidence 
clearly indicated the superiority of one 
over the other provoked Whately. This 
may account for his attempt to assign 
mathematical probabilities to premises 
and compute from these the soundness 
of a conclusion.** He recognized that 
attempting to calculate the probability 
of the truth of even a single premise 
was hazardous, but this unavoid- 
able uncertainty is no reason why we 
shall not guard against an additional 
source of uncertainty which can be 
avoided. It is some advantage to have 
no more doubt as to the degree of 
probability of the conclusion, than we 
have respecting that of the premises.”*® 

Whately was well aware that in assign- 
ing a mathematical probability to a 
premise, he was weighing the proposi- 
tion only in comparison with other 
known possibilities. He understood that 
such assignment did not bestow an 
independent probability upon a prem- 
ise for all conditions whatever.*° The 
late John Maynard Keynes, 
mathematician and 


English 
economist,  €X- 
plained this well: No proposition is in 
itself either probable or improbable, 


87 Rhetoric, pp. 84, 103. 
38 Elements of Logic, p. 
39 Tbid., p. 214. 

40 Rhetoric, p. 64. 
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just as no place can be intrinsically 
distant, but must be a certain distance 
from some referent point. So a proposi- 
tion, Keynes went on, must be more or 
less probable when certain other condi- 
tions before us are taken into account.*! 
This appeared to be the view which 
Whately accepted. Thus far he was on 
safe ground. 


In its application, calculating prob- 
ability is essentially the study of the 
grounds which lead us to entertain a 
rational preference for one belief over 
another, he _ wrote.*? In 
premises the probability of the con- 
clusion is the product of the fractions 
representing the probability of each: 


contingent 


for example, if a certain observer is 
accurate four times out of five, and he 
tells the truth three times out of five, the 
strength of belief which can be accorded 
a report made by him is 4/5 times 3/5, 
or 12/25 which is less than one half. 
But: 


When there are really several distinct and inde- 
pendent arguments, not incompatible, and not 
connected, each separately proving the proba- 
bility of the same conclusion, we compute from 
our estimate of the degree of probability of 
each, the joint (cumulative) force of them, by 
the same sort of calculation as above, only re- 
versed: viz. as, in the case of two probable prem- 
ises, the conclusion is not established except 
on the supposition of their being both true, so 
in the case of two (and the like holds good for 
any number) distinct and independent indica- 
tions of the truth of some proposition, unless 
both of them fail, the proposition must be true: 
we therefore multiply together the fractions in- 
dicating the probability of the failure of each,— 
the chances against it,—and the result being the 
total chances against the establishment of the 
conclusion by these arguments, this fraction be- 
ing deducted from unity, the remainder gives 
the probability for it. E.G., a certain book is 
conjectured to be by such and such an author, 
partly, 1st. from its resemblance in style to his 


414 Treatise on Probability (London, 1929), 


P- 7- 
42 Rhetoric, p. 64. Both Keynes (op. cit., p. 
94) and Mill (op. cit., p. 380) held this view. 


known works, partly (2dly) from its being 
attributed to him by some one likely to be pret- 
ty well informed: let the probability of the con- 
clusion, as deduced from one of these arguments 
by itself, be supposed 2/5, and, in the other case 
3/7; then the opposite probabilities will be, re- 
spectively, 3/5 and 4/7; which when multiplied 
together give 12/35, as the probability against 
the Conclusion; i.e. the chance that the work 
may not be his, notwithstanding those reasons 
for believing that it is: and consequently, the 
probability in favor of that Conclusion will be 
23/35; or nearly 2/3.43 


This unique attempt to compute the 
probability of a conclusion by calculat- 
ing the probability of independent 
premises and combining them aroused 
the interest of several mathematicians. 
At least three of them, Terrot,** Boole,* 
and Keynes*® concluded that Whately’s 
formulation was erroneous. It appears 
that on the basis of premises which were 
in themselves conditional no definite 
probability as to the truth or falsity of 
the conclusion could be derived. 

This is one of few, if not the only 


43 Elements of Logic, p. 232. 

44 Bishop Terrot observed (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, XXI, p. 369, a 
paper read to the Society, March 17, 1856) that 
a “Mathematical analysis shows this can be 
computed two ways on giving a probability of 
29/35 he did not write the book; Whately’s 
method gives 12/35 he did not write the book; 
these inconsistencies indicate the method is 
erroneous.” 

45 George Boole supported Terrot’s position 
(Transactions, Op. cit., p. 653) and was more 
explicit as to the nature of Whately’s error: 
“Taking the problem in its intended meaning, 
each of the fractions 2/5, 3/7, measuring not the 
probability of the truth of certain premises, 
but the probability drawn from these premises, 
as conditions, in favor of a certain proposition 
(I use this in preference to conclusion) we are 
no longer permitted to apply the formula above 
determined, because the premises we are con- 
cerned with are conditional, and their posses- 
sion of this character greatly increases the diffi- 
culty of the problem. Its rigorous formal solu- 
tion . . . shows that the probability sought is, 
generally speaking, indefinite— .. .” 

46 J. M. Keynes noted that (op. cit. footnote 
to p. 179) “That the Archbishop's error, in that 
a negative can always be turned into an affir- 
mative by a change of verbal expression was 
first pointed out . . . by Bishop Terrot. . . . 
The mistake is well explained by Boole... .” 
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attempt to apply the mathematics of 
probability to the premises of rhetorical 
proof.47 Though he failed in this in- 
stance, the effort to establish the credi- 
bility of an argument with greater pre- 
cision is evidence of Whately’s original- 
ity in attacking rhetorical problems. 
It had been no esoteric concern with 
mathematics which moved the Arch- 
bishop to deal with the calculation of 
chances, but the propensity on the part 
of some to make decisions when there 
is the smallest preponderance of evi- 
dence on one or the other side, and on 
the other hand the hesitation of “. . 
those smaller number of persons. . . the 
intelligent ... [who] .. . are prone to 
the opposite extreme; that of not decid- 
ing so long as there are reasons to be 
found on both sides, even though there 
may be a clear and strong preponder- 
ance on the one, and even though the 
case may be such as to call for a prac- 
tical decision.”*® The one decide with- 
out inquiring, the other inquire with- 
out deciding, he complained. Notwith- 
standing, Whately was too practical a 
rhetorician not to recognize that when 
an option was immediate and forced, it 
might be necessary to choose that option 
with but the lightest of odds in its 
favor.*® He agreed that, even when such 
a choice proves later to be in error, the 
validity of the induction, as Keynes put 
it, “. .. relative to the original evidence, 


°750 


is not upset, ... 


Whately believed the function of cal- 
culating chances was two-fold: first, it 
established with greater precision the 
credibility to be accorded a matter of 


47 Campbell in his discussion of evidence 
(op. cit., pp. 78-80) used the six-sided die to 
illustrate the calculation of chances and how 
it differs from the random sampling of ex- 
perience. 

48 Rhetoric, p. 66. 

49 Loc. cit. 

50 Op. cit., p. 221. 


fact or of policy relative to the available 
evidence; second, in so doing, it gave 
entirely sufficient grounds for action 
wherever a decision was immediate and 
forced. 


IV. Presumption and Burden of Proof 


According to Sandford and Parrish, 
Whately’s discussion of the burden of 
proof and of presumption was the first 
in English rhetoric.* He recognized that 
the statement of a proposition deter- 
mined whether those who affirmed it 
or those who denied should carry the 
burden of the proof.** He did not mean 
that “presumption” should indicate a 
preponderance of probability in favor 
of a supposition, but that “presumption” 
should denote “. . . such preoccupation 
of the ground, as implies that it must 
stand good till some sufficient reason is 
adduced against it.”°* There is a pre- 
sumption in favor of every existing insti- 
tution, a man is innocent until proven 
guilty; in short, he who would propose 
a change, must show cause for it. There 
is even a presumption, the Archbishop 
claimed, in favor of prevailing opinion, 
“. . . since men are not to be expected 
to abandon the prevailing belief till 
some reason is shown.’’*+ 

He warned that there is not always a 
presumption in favor of the collective 
wisdom of some assembly since many of 
its members may have compromised in 
order that such a body could come to 
an agreement. There is no presumption 
in favor of antiquity. “The usual pre- 
sumption in favor of the learned has 
two limitations: first, the learned have 
a bias against anything which they have 
learned, taught, or practiced, second, 


51 Sandford, op. cit., p. 129. 

W. M. Parrish, “Whately and His Rhetoric,” 
QJS, XXI, (1929) p. 76. 

52 Rhetoric, p. 86. 

53 Ibid., p. 87. 

54 Ibid., p. 88. 
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the learned have a tendency to accept 
that which gives them superiority over 
the uninitiated.”*® 

Whately’s examination of the burden 
of proof and presumption was extensive 
and most modern in ‘its tone. Those 
who argue for a change in the status 
quo bear the burden of proof. Those 
who oppose a change must not abandon 
the protection of the presumption in 
favor of the entrenched status quo. 
These are commonplace in a modern 
text of argument, but no evidence was 
uncovered in this study to modify 
Sandford’s and Parrish’s position that 
this perspicuous treatment of burden 
of proof was indeed the first in English 
rhetoric. 


V. Arrangement 


Whately treated arrangement as a 
part of invention and as such closely al- 
lied with logical proof. He examined 
the requirements of the introduction, 
body and conclusion, but his treatment 
was hardly original.** He complained 
that Cicero and Aristotle were not suffi- 
ciently explicit in their treatments of 
organization.** 

Propositions acceptable to an audi- 
ence might be stated at once, Whately 


thought, but those less acceptable 

55 [did., p. 97. 

56 Ibid., p. 124. He agreed with Aristotle 
(Rhetoric, p. 224) that the introduction required 
least attention in arousing interest since the 
interest of the audience is at its peak when a 
speech opens. He concurred with Cicero (De 
Oratore, bk. ii, ch. Ixxviii) that it is best to 
organize the body and peroration and then 
compose the introduction. 

Conclusions had two principal faults: first, 
the over-abrupt, second, the too-prolonged. The 
latter was the greater fault. 

57 Elements of Rhetoric, pp. 105-106. An 
examination of Cicero’s Oratorical Partitions 
(Orations, London, 1871, IV, p. 489) and _ his 
Rhetorical Invention (ibid., p. 283 ff.) bears out 
Whately’s complaint. Cicero was vague and dis- 
cursive in his treatment of arrangement. 

Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, p. 220. Here Aristo- 
tle’s brief “Necessarily you state your case and 
prove it” we must agree, leaves much unsaid, 
although he amplified it. 


should be led up to, as an investigator 
might, piling up arguments to support 
them and then introducing the con- 
clusion.** This is especially advisable if 
the source of the objection is pre- 
judice.5® On the whole, notwithstand- 
ing an occasional need for the ‘inductive 
order of presentation, Whately was com- 
pelled to agree with Aristotle that it is 
better to begin with an acceptable gen- 
eralization and lead to the application 
of it in the particular, even when the 
application may prove to be somewhat 
unwelcome.® 


VI. Refutation and Fallacies 


The section in the Elements of 
Rhetoric devoted to refutation _per- 
formed the function of introducing the 
reader to Whately’s study of fallacies in 
his Elements of Logic. The reader is 
referred from the Rhetoric to the Logic 
almost as if they were parts of the same 
volume. While scattered efforts were 
made in the Rhetoric to analyze errors 
in reasoning, the treatment in the logi- 
cal study is penetrating and extensive. 
If judged solely by the number of ref- 
erences to it, and the extent to which 
logicians and rhetoricians cite it, one 
might conclude that the Elements of 
Logic left a greater impact than the 
Elements of Rhetoric. 


There is no formal definition of ref- 
utation in the Elements of Rhetoric. 
The author denied that there is a dis- 
tinct class of refutatory argument. Argu- 
ment is called refutation according to 
the uses to which it is put. Its function 
is to demonstrate the unsoundness of 


58 Ibid., p. 105. 

59 George Campbell, in his Pulpit Eloquence 
(Boston, 1810, p. 303), had written: “. . . if their 
prejudices rather oppose his doctrine, he would 
need to begin with what he thinks will have the 
greatest weight with them.” Though this is 
Whately’s view ‘exactly, the Archbishop did not 
credit Campbell as the source. 

60 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 107. 
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an opponent's position, particularly in 
overcoming his objections to the 
speaker’s proposition. Whately said that 
the refutation should generally be placed 
in the midst of the argument but nearer 
the beginning than the end. Indeed, 
the stronger an objection to the speak- 
er’s position the nearer the beginning 
it must be considered.* 

Refutation may be accomplished in 
two ways: first, by attacking premises 
or conclusions, second, by proving the 
contradictory.*? An attack on a premise 
is more destructive, for even though a 
contradictory instance may be adduced, 
a conclusion may still have probability 
in its favor. Often “ 
arguments, such as would be difficult or 


real and solid 


impossible to refute, may be urged 
against a Proposition which is neverthe- 
less true, and may be satisfactorily es- 
tablished by a preponderance of prob- 
ability."** In his exposition of ref- 
utation the Archbishop was fully aware 
that an argument, or a contradictory 
instance to it, was rarely conclusive and 
that the real question was: Which event 
is the more probable,—on which side 
is the evidence preponderant? 

Nor did the Oxford logician neglect 
the psychological bases for refutation. 
He cautioned the arguer not to assert 
more than can be competently main- 
tained because a successful refutation of 
the overstated part of an argument will 
endanger the whole. Objections, how- 
ever, should be stated in their fullest 
force, especially where they are answer- 
able, in hope that a timid respondent 
will appear to the auditors to be unable 


61 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 109. 

62 Ibid., p. 110. These are drawn directly 
from Aristotle (Rhetoric, p. 177) where the 
treatment is more elaborate. Cicero treated 
them lightly (Orations, p. 498) but Whately did 
not refer specifically to the latter. 

63 [bid., p. 115. This is treated extensively in 
Aristotle (Rhetoric, 179). 


to answer them. When an objector has 
demonstrated that a premise is unsound 
it is often better for the proponent to 
abandon his argument and trust that 
this candid admission of error will 
render the balance of his argument 
credible. 


But there were occasions when both 
an argument and an objection should 
be understated. We must reduce the 
force of even the most temperate argu- 
ment in the case of strongly prejudiced 
auditors, who, when confronted with an 
overwhelming demonstration of their 
stupidity, may cling obdurately to the 
false position because it is the least em- 
barrassing of the two options.®* There 
are times too, when it may be necessary 
to caution the hearers against believing 
a point difficult to establish because its 
importance compels us to dwell upon it. 

In his concept and in his application 
of refutatory principles Whately gave 
attention both to the logical and the 
psychological aspects. While his devel- 
opment of the logic of refutation was 
usual, his analysis of the psychological 
elements involved was often original 
and more comprehensive, perhaps, than 
any of his English predecessors. 

In concluding his examination of ref- 
utation in the Elements of Rhetoric, 
Whately referred the reader to his 
treatise of fallacies which was to be 
found in the separately published work, 
The Elements of Logic. Nearly every 
writer on logic or rhetoric since his 
time is indebted in some way to the 
acuteness of analysis, or the richness of 
illustration, in this treatment of the 
errors in reasoning.®* 


64 Ibid., p. 117. 

65 Tbid., p. 119. 

66 John Stuart Mill, in the Wesiminster Re- 
view (g January, 1828, p. 166) wrote: “Dr. 
Whately has left the beaten track of his prede- 
cessors and applied his own powers of thought 
to the task of describing, characterizing, and 
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A fallacy was any unsound mode of 
reasoning which appears to demand 
conviction, and be decisive of the ques- 
tion in hand, but in reality is not. While 
the province of the logical ¢xamination 
of fallacies was limited to the form of 
ss It is evident that 
we may nevertheless remain liable to 


the expression 


be deceived or perplexed in Argument 
by the assumption of false or doubtful 
premises, or by the employment of 
indistinct or ambiguous terms.’* The 
testing of the form of an argument for 
its validity, Whately wrote, was strictly 
a matter of logic; the search for ambigu- 
ities is essential in the application of it. 

Basically, Whately organized fallacies 
into two classes: first, the logical fal- 
lacies which comprised errors more or 
less in formal reasoning, second, the 
non-logical fallacies which were com- 
prised of the conventional material 
errors with the addition of irrelevant 
conclusions. 

The classification of logical fallacies 
was broken into two sub-classes: first, 
the entirely formal involving the rules 
of the syllogism, second, errors which 
Whately termed semi-logical and which 
involved ambiguities in the sense of the 
terms of the propositions. 

While the Archbishop applied him- 
self to a rigorous examination of both 
sub-classes of logical fallacies we shall 
confine the scope of our examination 
mainly to the semi-logical class in which 
Whately made his greater contribution. 
He was not alone in recognizing the 
source of human errors in reasoning 


classing fallacies this excellent disserta- 
tion abounds with apt examples and illustra- 
tions.” 

Some logicians and philosophers who have 
shown the influence of Whately’s treatise on 
errors in reasoning include George Boole, James 
Creighton, Augustus de Morgan, Ralph Eaton, 
Sir William Hamilton, W. Stanley Jevons, D. S. 
Robinson, F. C. S. Schiller, Dugald Stewart, 
John Venn and others. 

67 Elements of Logic, p. 172 


which emerge from the obscurity of 
the terms employed in argument.*®* But 
for comprehensive analysis of such 
errors he was, with the possible excep- 
tion of Campbell, up until his time un- 
excelled. 

His classification of semi-logical fal- 
lacies included: equivocation, amphi- 
bology 
tion, division, accident and its converse, 


(paronymous words), composi- 


and many questions, these latter two 
having been treated by 
material 


Aristotle as 
(extra dictione) fallacies. Of 
these we will consider only paronymous 
words, composition and division, and 
accident. 

The fallacy involved in paronymous 
words is described as an error which 
takes for granted that “. . . paronymous 
(or conjugate) words—i.e., those _be- 
longing to each other, as substantive, 
adjective, verb, etc., of the same root, 
have precisely the same meaning. . .”® 


68 Bacon recognized this (op. cit., 3, 394) “. . . 
for the great sophism of all sophisms being 
equivocation or ambiguity of words or phrases, 
especially such words as are most general and 
intervene in every inquiry 

Campbell, too, had given the problem his 
attention (Rhetoric, 253) “I come now to con- 
sider the species of double meaning which 
ariseth not from the use of equivocal terms, 
but solely from the construction, and which I 
therefore distinguish by the name of ambiguity. 
This of all the faults against perspicuity, it is 
in all languages the most difficult to avoid.” 
Campbell had previously examined the equivo- 
cal terms which had dual meanings in them 
selves and not from context. 

69 Elements of Logic, 194. He exemplified 
this fallacy: Projectors are unfit to be 
trusted; this man has formed a project, there- 
fore he is unfit to be trusted.” Here the mid- 
dle term in the major premise, projector, is ap- 
parently used to mean a proposer of fanciful 
schemes. In the minor premise the root term 
project refers to a plan. 

Another example: to be acquainted 
with the guilty is a presumption of guilt; this 
man is so acquainted; therefore we may pre- 
sume he is guilty:’ this argument proceeds on 
the supposition of an exact correspondence be- 
tween ‘presume’ and ‘presumption’ which, how- 
ever, does not really exist; for ‘presumption’ is 
commonly used to express a kind of slight sus- 
picion; whereas, ‘to presume’ amounts to actual 
belief.” (Ibid., 195). 
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This fallacy is difficult to refute in 
practice because of the impossibility of 
reducing it to a strictly logical form. To 
refute it, Whately wrote, you must find 
some means of pointing out the non- 
correspondence of the terms in question. 
Mill, citing Whately at length on this 
fallacy, remarked that this class of errors 
_ is not so much a false estimate of 
the probative force of known evidence, 
as an indistinct, indefinite, and fluctuat- 
ing conception of what the evidence 
is."7° No fallacy is more common in 
controversy and none taxes the analyst 
further. Whately went so far as to sug- 
gest that a dictionary of such deceptive 
terms would be nearly as useful as one 
of synonyms.*! 


In the fallacies of composition and 
division the ambiguity arises from the 
context. In each of these errors the 
middle term is used distributively in 
one premise and collectively in another. 
When the middle term is erroneously 
used collectively in the major and dis- 
tributively in the minor premise Whate- 
ly called it the fallacy of division.” 
When the process is inverted it becomes 
This is a 
likely to 


deceive. A typical example of this: The 


the fallacy of composition. 


common fallacy and most 


winning of the Irish Sweepstakes is no 


uncommon occurrence (somebody = al- 


ways wins it); that which is not uncom- 
mon may be reasonably expected; there- 


fore, it is reasonable to expect to win 


70 A System of Logic, p. 563. 

James Creighton, in his Introductory Logic 
(New York, 1929, p. 174) used Whately’s illus- 
tration and analysis in his treatment of the 
fallacy of the ambiguous middle. 

71 Elements of Logic, footnote to p. 196. 

72 Ibid., p. 213. Whately’s oft-quoted exam- 
ple of this is: “‘All the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles: ABC is an angle of 
a triangle; therefore, ABC is equal to two right 
angles. From here, in the major premise “all the 
angles” shifts to mean “any” angle as used in 
the minor premise. The term is used collective- 
ly in the major and distributively in the minor 
premise. 


the Sweepstakes. The analysis is simple: 
in the major premise it is presumed that 
some one or another must win the 
Sweepstakes, in the conclusion this 
probability is erroneously transferred to 
an individual. While such an error stated 
in a few sentences is not calculated to 
deceive a child, as Whately put it, it 
¥ may deceive half the world if 
diluted in a quarto volume.’** 

The third and last class of the fal- 
lacies of the ambiguous middle which we 
shall discuss is the fallacy of accident. 
In the fallacy of accident the middle 
term is used to signify something simply 
and in essence in one premise, and in 
the other, one of its accidental qualities 
what 
is bought in the market today is eaten; 


is taken into account, i.e., 


raw meat is bought in the market; 
therefore raw meat is eaten.’** The 
absurdity is easier to see than explain. 
Such an error, when the middle term 
is understood in the major premise in 
respect to its substance, and in the 
minor in terms of its condition, has 
a multitude of variations. All the ac- 
cidental circumstances of time, place, 
and person can be used to connote 
literal 
interpretation of the term. Mill held 


something beyond the strictly 


fallacies of this order the most common 
and dangerous of what he called the 
ratiocinative errors.*® 

As in the cases of the semi-logical fal- 
lacies discussed above, Whately felt that 
an examination of certain non-logical 
fallacies was justified because they were 
so crucial in the application of logic. 


73 Ibid., p. 188. 

74 Ibid., p. 219. De Morgan humorously ob- 
served of this illustration: “This piece of meat 
has remained uncooked, fresh as ever, a prodi- 
gious time. It was raw when Reisch mentioned 
in the Margarita Philosophica in 1496; and Dr. 
Whately found it in the same state in 1826.” 
(Formal Logic, London, 1847, p. 251). 

75 Op. cit., p. 561. 
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These he broke into classes: first, those 
which have premises which ought not 
to have been assumed, second, those in 
which the conclusion is not the one 
required but irrelevant. In the first 
class he placed begging the question, 
and non causa pro causa. 


His treatment of begging the question 
was conventional. It took place when 
a premise was plainly equivalent to the 
conclusion, or depends upon it for its 
own acceptance. The prevalence of this 
fallacy is a consequence of the abun- 
dance of synonyms in the English lan- 
guage, Whately wrote. The wide choice 
of synonymous words which have no re- 


semblance in sound or etymolog, 


permits the sophist to bring forward a 
proposal and give as support for it the 


very same proposition expressed in 


synonymous terms.*® 


The fallacy of non causa pro causa, or 
false cause, is poorly defined by Whate- 
ly though his discussion of the impli- 
cations of this error in reasoning is 
penetrating. To prove the prior ex- 
istence of a cause from an_ observed 
effect two criteria must be met: First, 
would the alleged cause be sufficient to 


account for the effect as observed? 


second, if it is, does the presence of the 
observed effect establish this cause as 


76 Elements of Logic, p. 223. Whately had 
previously discussed (op. cit., p. 179) the charge 
by some writers that all syllogism was begging 
the question since no new knowledge is given.— 
the conclusion being simply what has already 
been implied in the premises. De Morgan sup- 
ported (op. cit., p. 257) Whately’s position that 
identifying the minor term with the middle 
term is a form of classification which is new 
knowledge. 

Mill agreed (op. cit., p. 570 ff.) and added 
that falling into the petitio principii ertor does 
not imply the degree of imbecility which might 
at first be supposed. Everyone holds opinions 
without recalling the precise grounds for them. 
Believing that they have verified these beliefs 
at a former time “. . . they may easily be be- 
trayed into deducing them from the very pro- 
positions which are alone capable of serving 
as a premise for their establishment.” 


the sole cause?**? Such an error often 
arises when the prior of two events, 
which are contiguous in time and space, 
is taken for the cause of the latter event. 
The significant thing is that in discus- 
sing the fallacy of false cause Whately 
gave a more complete set of criteria for 
the testing of argument from causation 
than he gave when he examined argu- 
ments from probability where he had 
been investigating the constructive 
rather than the refutative nature of 
argument from causation. In distin- 
guishing as he did between the cause 
for knowing the truth of a_ thing, 
from the cause for the being of a thing 
Whately cleared up at least one ob- 
scurity in Aristotle's treatment of false 
cause. 

The second class of non-logical falla- 
cies he called irrelevant conclusion, or 
ignoratio elenchi. There were five types 
of these: argument ad hominem (and 
allied sorts), shifting ground, objections, 
proving a part and suppressing the rest 
of the question, and the fallacy of com- 
plex and general terms. Of these one 
is unique for its shift in meaning in 
modern rhetoric. 


Argumentum ad hominem is such an 
argument which holds, not that “such 
and such” is a fact, but that “. . . this 
man is bound to admit... in conformity 
to his principles of Reasoning, or in 
consistency with his own conduct, situ- 


ation "8 that the proposition is 


sound. It is not difficult to see the proc- 


77 [bid., pp. 223-224. Other implications of 
this error were treated above under probability. 

Grote has called attention (Aristotle, London, 
1883, footnote to p. 388) to Aristotle’s confusion 
in the Greek’s treatment of non causa pro 
causa (Works, 1, 167b, 20-25). Aristotle did not 
make clear here whether he was treating cause 
as a ratio essendi or a ratio cognescendi. Grote 
commented on Whately’s careful distinction 
between the reason for the knowing of a thing 
and the reason for the being of a thing. 

78 Ibid., pp. 237-38. The notion that argu- 
mentum ad hominem exercised a_ legitimate 
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ess of transition in the concept of this 
fallacy which began with an attempt to 
compel an unfair opponent to admit 
that a proposition had been established, 
but which has now shifted to mean an 
attack on his character in order to dis- 
credit his argument. 

While we do not have space to treat 
Whately’s analysis of the other types of 
fallacies which lead to irrelevant con- 
clusions, his acute and extended exposi- 
tion of these errors is reflected in the 
treatises of many logicians and rhetori- 
cians since his time.*® 


VI. Summary 


Archbishop Whately had not read 
widely in philosophy, logic, or in math- 
ematics. He had read intensively in a 
few favorite authors. Parts of the logi- 
cal and the rhetorical works of Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and Campbell he had 


examined with extreme care. But 


those distinguished philosophers, Hume, 
Locke, and Mill, who could have 
grounded him firmly in the theory of 
induction and its relationship to causa- 
tion, had had too little impact on his 


function as a device to compel an inconsistent 
opponent to admit a fairly established argument 
does not appear to be widely current in rhe- 
torical theory. Prior to Whately, Locke is the 
only writer uncovered in this study to embrace 
this view (op. cit., vol. II, bk. IV, 19-22): “Be- 
fore we quit this subject, it may be worth our 
while a little to reflect on four sorts of argu- 
ments, that men, in their reasonings with 
others do ordinarily make use of to prevail on 
their assent; or at least so as to awe them as 
to silence their opposition. . . . III. Ad Homin- 
em.—Thirdly, A third way is to press a man 
with consequences drawn from his own princi- 
ples or concessions.” 

De Morgan (op. cit., 266) combined the earlier 
and the conventional modern views: Argumen- 
tum ad hominem may be brought to bear in 
two ways, first, by a personal attack on the pro- 
ponent, second, by a charge of inconsistency in 
his arguments one with another. 

79 G. P. Baker and H. P. Huntington, Princi- 
ples of Argumentation, (Boston, 1905) p. 159 ff. 

De Morgan has been cited (supra). 

Mill, (of. cit., 576 ff.) cited Whately for two 
full pages. 

Eaton, (op. cit., 345 ff.) cited him for several 
pages. 


thinking. Among all the classes of argu- 
ments in his rhetorical inventory Whate- 
ly gave the highest place to arguments 
Yet he did not set 
forth, even if his readers were to com- 
bine his scattered efforts in both the 
Rhetoric and _ the 
criteria for 


from probability. 


Logic, adequate 


testing these arguments 
from causation. 

In the singular attempt to establish 
a mathematical probability for a con- 
clusion from two independent premises 
a simple error had nullified his effort. 
The motivation for this venture par- 
tially compensated for. its failure. His 
stimulus appears to have been to give 
such precision and authenticity to a 
conclusion that the vacillant, the timid 
intelligent, would not hesitate to make 
decisions. He vigorously charged those 
“who examine but cannot decide”: If 
a decision is impending and forced, act 
upon the most favorable option how- 
ever light the odds in its favor. Three- 
quarters of a century later William 
James would counsel his generation that 
an examined belief was entirely suffi- 
cient grounds for action, but he had 
not said it more forcefully than had 
this Oxford rhetorician. 

This said of his shortcomings, we turn 
to Whately’s contributions to rhetorical 
theory. He considered the scope of 
rhetoric to embrace exclusively the 
whole of oral and written argument, 
and viewed it as an offshoot from logic. 
In the works we have just examined 
Whately limited himself with single 
This 
justifies us in regarding him as the first 


purpose to this interpretation. 


English rhetorician to treat argument 
as a separate discipline. 

His careful distinction between argu- 
ments from example and arguments 
from analogy is unmatched in English 
rhetoric. The concept that the analogue 
and the case in point bear similar re- 
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lationships to other phenomena, in argu- 
ments from analogy, while in arguments 
from example, the example and the 
case in point resemble one another in 
certain concrete qualities—is a useful 
distinction. There emerged from 
Whately’s careful examination of the 
differential grounds for such arguments 
a perspicuous set of criteria for weigh- 
ing the validity of arguments from these 
sources. 

The Archbishop’s exposition of the 
nature of arguments from _ probability 
and from sign is lucid. His criterion 
for distinguishing an argument from 
probability from other arguments was 
simple: If the premises in the proof 
account for the conclusion as a reason 
for the being (a ratio essendi) of the 
conclusion, the argument is from prob- 
ability. However, if the proof in the 
premises is from consequences (effects), 
the argument is from sign. The appli- 
cation of this criterion removed much of 
Aristotle’s obscurity in explaining these 
elements of invention. 

As a concept the burden of proof was 
not unknown either to English or to 
Roman law, but the notion that he who 
argues for a change in the status quo 
must assume the burden of proof, ap- 
pears to have been introduced into 
modern rhetoric by Whately. 

The extensive study he made of the 
meanings of words and the implications 
for argument is refreshingly modern. 
This is nowhere better demonstrated 
than in the Logic where the words 
cause, because, and therefore are ex- 
amined in varied contexts to determine 
whether they are to denote a ratio es- 
sendi or a_ ratio cognescendi. ‘The 
weight which he laid upon the need for 
an awareness of errors from this source 
anticipated the modern stress upon the 
study of semantics. 


But his originality is best seen in his 
perceptive analyses of the techniques of 
refutation and in his intensive study 
of fallacies. These are characterized by 
a useful integration of the logical with 
the psychological elements of persua- 
sion. He was most aware that an argu- 
ment must be credible as well as logical. 
He cautioned _ the 


speaker against 


overproving a proposition. His rich 
illustrations of errors in reasoning have 
been cited extensively by logicians and 
rhetoricians alike. The respect which 
logicians held for Whately may be due 
as much to the aptness of his illustra- 
tions as to his faculty for exposing the 
exact point at which the more subtle 
ratiocinative errors occur. His special 
skill lay in his ability to clarify obscuri- 
ties in intricate argument—to conduct 
a searching exploration of the open 
ground between the purely formal 
logical errors and the psychological er- 
rors of perception. 

It would be unfair to allow Dr. 
Whately’s lack of acquaintance with the 
works of the master logicians to detract 
appreciably from his positive contri- 
butions to rhetorical theory. His efforts 
were conspicuous for originality of il- 
lustration and conception. As a con- 
defended 


many of these original (and sometimes 


troversialist he successfully 
bizarre) views against so formidable an 
antagonist as John Stuart Mill. This 
was as much a tribute to his skill in the 
application of rhetoric as it was to his 
usually sound concepts of the principles 
of rhetoric. Within the scope of his 
learning Richard Whately was a pene- 
trating analyst and rigorous thinker, 
and Mill numbered him among the fore- 
most intellects of the century. This 
study does not justify Mill’s encomium, 
but it may be said that through Whately 
reason had almost reaffirmed its central 
position in rhetorical theory. 
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PARNELL IN AMERICA 


WAYNE C. MINNICK 
Florida State University 


HE roster of Irish agitators who 

spoke in America in the two decades 
following the Civil War is a lengthy one 
inscribed with the names, some re- 
nowned and some obscure, of many sin- 
cere and ardent Irish Patriots. Driven 
by the goad of starvation and oppres- 
sion in their homeland, Irish leaders, 
almost without exception, were com- 
pelled to solicit moral and material sup- 
port via the public platform from the 
seven million persons in the United 
States of Irish birth or descent. 


In 1866 ephemeral 
enigma, James Stephens, whose arrival 


appeared that 


coincided with the Fenian invasion of 
Canada and who earned, on that ac- 
count, widespread disrepute. The flam- 
boyant originator of the “skirmishing 
fund,” Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, 
arrived in 1867 to make his impressive 
name a synonym for Irish terrorism. 
In 1872 the Irish priest, Father Thomas 
Nicholas Burke, engaged in acid debate 
with the historian, 


English James 


Anthony Froude, and 


provoked a 
voluminous exchange of opinion con- 
cerning the Irish problem from Ameri- 
can observers... The one-armed martyr 
of an English goal, Michael Davitt, 
found occasion to speak in America 
first in 1878, and again in 1880, 1882, 
and 1886, acquiring in the latter year 
not only a great deal of friendly publi- 
city but an American wife as well. John 
Dillon, sometimes known as the Irish 
Christ and epitomizing in his slender 


1For a full discussion of this incident see, 
Wayne C. Minnick, “The Froude-Burke Contro- 
versy,” Speech Monographs, XVIII (March, 1951) 
31-36. 


form and cadaverous face all the suffer- 
ings of Ireland, spoke with considerable 
effect in 1880, while the friendly and 
genial Justin McCarthy, arriving in 
1886, discussed with American audiences 
the prospects of home rule. 


Of the Irish agitators who spoke in 
the United States in this period, how- 
ever, the most renowned was Charles 
Stuart Parnell, whose landing on Janu- 
ary 2, 1880 in New York City initiated 
a speaking tour that, in magnitude and 
effect, was commensurate with the agita- 
tor’s reputation. Parnell’s — itinerary 
embraced the East Coast from Lowell, 
Massachusetts to Richmond, Virginia 
and afforded him opportunity to deliver 
addresses in Providence, Hartford, New 
Haven, Newark, Jersey City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Wheel- 
ing, and dozens of smaller localities. 
Departing from the Coast he toured the 
Mid-West, speaking in such centers of 
population as Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Des Moines, and Dubu- 
que. Often his schedule was arduous 
requiring him to deliver five or six 
speeches in one day. On February 26, 
for example, he left Chicago in the 
morning, arrived in Winona, Minnesota 
for a thirty minute address at 1:00 P.M. 
left Winona making short speeches 
from the rear platform of his train in 
Lake City, Red Wing, and Hastings, 
and that night delivered two important 
addresses, one in St. Paul, the other in 
Minneapolis.2, In addition to his 


scheduled appearances, Parnell was 


2 Chicago Tribune, February 27, 1880. 
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invited to speak before the House of 
Representatives in Washington, and 
during the course of his travels also 
addressed the Legislatures of New 
York, Virginia, Kentucky, and Iowa.* 

Although he was in the United States 
just seven days longer than two months, 
he traveled six thousand miles through 
eighteen states, and delivered more than 
one hundred addresses in_ sixty-two 
American cities as well as in uncounted 
smaller localities. 


I 


Parnell was described as a tall, slightly 
built, but well-proportioned man with 
brown hair, moustache, and blonde 
close-cropped beard. He struck many 
Americans as cold, intellectual, some- 
how wanting in the passion that be- 
comes an agitator. Curtis thought him 
a thoroughly American-looking man 
conveying an impression quite unlike 
the “burly, rubicund, wily, rollicking, 
wholly Irish” appearance of the famous 
Daniel O’Connell,* while the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch thought there was a 
dreaminess of character about him that 
belied the man of action.’ There was a 
suggestion of firmness and decision, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Tribune, about 
his chin and lower jaw, and his high, 
white forehead conveyed the impression 
of intellectual power.® 

If his appearance belied the agitator, 
his manner of speaking was considered 
even less suggestive of the demagogue. 
“He was in no sense an eloquent and 
magnetic orator,” testified one witness;? 


3 See the Chicago Tribune, February 20 and 
March 2, 1880; the London Times, January 28 
and February 9, 1880; and the Washington 
Evening Star, February 5, 1880. 

4George W. Curtis, “Editor’s Easy Chair,” 
Harper’s Monthly, LX (March, 1880), 627. 

5 March 4, 1880. 

6 February 24, 1880. 

7 George W. Curtis, “Editor’s Easy Chair,” 
Harper’s Monthly, LXII (January, 1881), 307. 





another observed that he “had no ani- 
mation, no style,” and dogmatically as- 
serted that “The deliberative, hesita- 
ting, hum-drum manner of the Parlia- 
mentary orator has no charm for the 
individual who has been raised on the 
eloquent gruel dished out in our 
Congress.” On the other hand, al- 
though lacking in magnetism, he was 
acknowledged to have been “earnest, 
sincere, and direct” and to have used 
his voice with such skill that his audi- 
ences had no difficulty in hearing him. 


Despite the fact that he was not con- 
sidered a fire-eating orator and that an 
admission fee ranging from fifty cents 
to a dollar was charged, Parnell’s audi- 
ences were generally large. He drew 
his largest crowd in Chicago, where 
some 15,000 people assembled in Ex- 
position Hall to hear him, and the 
audiences he attracted elsewhere were 
impressive. At Madison Square Garden 
in New York City his audience was 
variously estimated between five and 
seven thousand.® In cities such as 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 
Cleveland he was heard by crowds 
numbering three to five thousand, and 
even in the smaller places he made out 
well, attracting between eight and 
twelve hundred people in localities the 
size of Springfield and Troy.'° 


Although many prominent citizens of 
diverse extractions sat on the platform 
with him, his audiences were limited in 
most instances to Irish-Americans with 
a smattering of others curious to set 
eves on the great agitator. Because of 


their uniformly Irish preponderance 


these audiences were strongly anti- 


8 St. Louis Post Dispatch, January 22 and 
February 3, 1880. 

9New York Tribune, January 5, 1880 and 
“Talk of the Town,” Nation, XXX (January 8, 
1880), 19. 

10 Chicago Tribune, January 29, 1880 and 
March 4, 1880. 
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British, and for the most part sympa- 
thetic with extreme and violent utter- 
ances. It was often noted that Parnell 
was applauded without reserve when 
he abused the British or skirted danger- 
ously near exhortations to violence, but 
there was little enthusiasm when he 


cautioned moderation." 


Parnell spoke extempore, often mak- 
ing use of notes “without being in the 
least constrained by them,” and, al- 
though his basic thesis was always a 
demand for the abolition of the Irish 
Land Tenure system he sought to adapt 
his addresses to the realities of the Irish 
famine then raging, to local circum- 
stances, to attacks made upon him in the 
press, and to the desire of his audiences 
for anti-British sentiments boldly and 
unequivocally expressed. 

His speech in New York City on 
January 4 indicates his consciousness of 
the identity of his audience and the 
nature of the immediate occasion. He 
began by assuring his audience that 
America had been made, by common 
consent, the arbiter in the great strug- 
gle for the land in Ireland, and it was 
his object in coming to America to 
He said he 
had originally intended to appeal only 
for money for his political organization, 


plead for Ireland’s cause. 


but because of the appearance of famine 
he had decided to raise money for the 
relief of distress as well. He then argued 
that the cause of the Irish famine was 
the “unequal and artificial system of land 
tenure.” He cited the great famine of 
1847 to show that the problem was a 
recurring one, and, although he compli- 
mented Americans for having contrib- 
uted liberality 
than any other nation, he declared that 
charity alone could not permanently re- 


money with greater 


11 Joan Haslip, Parnell (New York, 1937), 
p. 106. 
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lieve Ireland’s distress. Only the alter- 
ation of the land system would bring 
It was Eng- 
land’s fault, he argued, that Ireland had 
to stand so often as a mendicant before 
the world; yet the British government 
The 
only permanent solution to the problem 


permanent improvement. 


was indifferent to Ireland’s woes. 


was to make the tillers of the soil the 
owners, and in that endeavor American 
public opinion was one of Ireland’s 
greatest weapons. 

Alleging that even the Irish land- 
owners coveted America’s good opinion, 
he referred to a recent series of articles, 
written by a landlord named Kavanagh, 
and published in the New York Herald, 
a daily whose anti-Irish sentiments were 
apparently well-known. 

Within the past few days a most extraordi- 
nary occurence has taken place. The landlords 
of Ireland, for the first time in history, have 
recognized their true position, and as culprits 
have come before the bar of American public 
opinion to plead their cause as best they may. 
I rejoice that the pages of the New York Herald 
{great groans and hisses]—there is no necessity 
to hiss the New York Herald [Cries of “Down 
with it,” and renewed groans and hisses]—it 
has really been indirectly of the greatest pos- 
sible service to our cause [“Hear, hear” and 
applause]. I rejoice that a man of the great 
ability of Mr. Kavanagh has come forward to 
make the best defense that he can for the ac- 
cursed system that prevails in Ireland [Hisses 
and applause].12 

Parnell then considered Kavanagh's 
argument that Irish landlords charged 
fair rents, and he readily acknowledged 
that the rents charged by Kavanagh 
himself were just. But Kavanagh’s ex- 
ample was not followed by the majority 
of landlords, who adhered to a policy of 
advancing their rents as a result of 
improvements made by tenants. As 
evidence he cited the example of the 
Barony of Kearney which was rented 

12 New York Tribune, January 5, 1880. The 


entire paraphrase of Parnell’s address is drawn 
from this source. 
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entire in 1626 for £250, but whose 
rental value in 1880 had climbed to 
£80,000. The landlords, said Parnell, 
had done nothing to increase the value 
of their lands; they had merely ex- 
ploited the improvements made by ten- 
ants. 


Parnell closed by assuring his audi- 
ence of the ultimate success of the strug- 
gle for land reform, predicting that the 
Irish tenant would soon be the master 
of the soil he tilled. 


The ingredients of this address—the 
attack on the land system as the cause 
of poverty, the indifference of the Brit- 
ish and especially the landlords to Ire- 
land’s plight, the role of American 
opinion in adjusting Ireland’s problem, 
and the demand for a change in the 
ownership of the land as the only perm- 
anent solution—were to be found with 
greater or less emphasis in all of Par- 
nell’s subsequent addresses. In _ fact, 
there was so much uniformity in his 
plea that when the New York Herald 
was censured for not 
speeches, it 


printing — his 
little 
justice, that he gave only one speech 
anyway and the Herald faithfully re- 
ported any changes he made in it. 
But while acknowl- 
edged sameness about the substance of 
all of his speeches, there was evident 
also a perceptible change in the details 
which 


replied, with no 


there was an 


accompanied his major argu- 


ments. 

He grew progressively more abusive 
and acrimonious when speaking of the 
behavior of the British government or 
its representatives, attributing to them 
a callous disregard for the plight of the 


18 Cf. the speeches to be found in the follow- 
ing sources: New York’ Tribune, January 10, 
1880; Congressional Record, X, Part 1, 664-665; 
Chicago Tribune, February 24, 1880; Louisville 
Courier Journal, February 20, 1880; St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, March 5, 1880. 


suffering Irish and a spuriousness of 
motive in all their dealings with the 
Irish problem. At the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, for instance, he 
charged that the British Parliament 
had done nothing “up to yesterday” for 
the relief of the Irish peasantry despite 
accumulated evidence of starvation, and 
it was only because American public 
opinion had shamed the government 
into doing its duty that it now belatedly 
proposed to appropriate money for 
Irish relief.1* At Newark, New Jersey, 
he stated that in the famine of 1847 the 
relief fund administered by the govern- 
ment was used “for proselytizing pur- 
poses and Catholics who would not turn 
Protestant were allowed to die.’'* He 
also charged that the Queen had re- 
quested the Sultan of Turkey to reduce 
his donation in 1847 so that it would 
not embarrass her by exceeding her 
In Buffalo, he charged that the 
two British relief agencies in the pres- 
ent crisis, administered by the Duchess 
of Marlborough and the Dublin Man- 
sion House Committee, were both denv- 


own. 


ing succor to Irish tenants who had not 
paid their rent or were otherwise out 
When 
Lord Alfred.Churchill sent a cable to 


of favor with their landlords. 


the American press denying this state- 


ment, Parnell replied at Springfield, 


Massachussetts attacking the character 


of Churchill in the following bitter 


vein: 

The word of the descendant on the one 
hand of the notorious Sarah Jennings, mistress 
of the Duke of York, and on the other hand of 
Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, of whom 
Macauley writes as follows: “That he owed his 
rise to his sister’s dishonor, and that he had 
been kept by the most profuse, imperious, and 
shameless of Harlots” will be scanned somewhat 
closely by the American people, who at least 


14 New York Times, January 11, 1880. 
15“*The Week,” Nation, XXX (February 12, 
1880), 107. 
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can boast that their ancestors were honest men 
and women.16 


He amplified his attacks on the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s fund, on later 
occasions, by arguing that it was admin- 
istered at the wishes of her husband, the 
Duke, who was executive officer of the 
British government in Ireland. ‘This 
worthy gentleman, according to Parnell 
had “sent Connemara to 
bayonet the women and children he 
pretends to relieve by means of the 


troops into 


charity he asks from you,” and he could 
even then be found “engaged in driving 
these poor people out of their homes 
into the snow and frost to perish of 
famine and hunger.’ 

In addition to increasingly vitriolic 
attacks upon the British, Parnell ap- 
peared, as his tour progressed, to be 
and 
complete separation from England as 
the end of Irish policy. In his New York 
speech he had been careful to declare 


endorsing violence as a means 


that “No physical violence, no unconsti- 
tutional action is contemplated,’’?* but 
just a few days later in Newark as he 
warmed to a description of the eviction 
of Irish tenants he said, “Although I 
am no advocate of force, yet, at the 
same time, such deeds as we have heard 
of are enough to stir the hearts of the 
most patient people to use force.”?® In 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music his 
statements were almost an out and out 
endorsement of violence. 


Mr. Gladstone, in one of his addresses at Mid- 
lothian, said that it was not until a policeman 
had been shot at Manchester by a Fenian, and 
Clerkenwell Prison had been blown up [loud 
cheers] that the Irish Church question came 
within the domain of practical English politics. 
He admitted in that way that you have to act 
upon English public opinion in some extraordi- 
nary and unusual manner in order to obtain 


16 Chicago Tribune, January 31, 1880. 
17 [bid., February 24, 1880. 

18 New York Tribune, January 5, 1880. 
19 New York World, January 6, 1880. 


any attention for the Irish question. We are 
therefore obliged to make the situation a very 
hot one indeed. We desire to restrain this move- 
ment within the strict letter of the law, and we 
have strong hopes of passing over this winter 
without much bloodshed and suffering; but it 
is impossible to suppose that the great cause 
can be won without shedding a drop of blood.2¢ 


Speaking in Buffalo, New York, he 
expressed the belief that Ireland had a 
right to a separate national existence, 
and that if it were possible to gain this 
end, blood would 


willingly be shed in his country’s de- 


every Irishman’s 
fense.2* At Louisville on February 19 
he declared that the solution to the land 
question was but the foundation stone 
which would enable Ireland “to take that 
place among the nations of the world 
to which she is so justly entitled.”** In 
Cincinnati on February 23 he declared 
again that land reform was but the 
foundation build an 
irish nation, and vowed that independ- 


upon which to 
ence was the ultimate goal at which all 
Irishmen aimed. “None of us,” he de- 
clared, “whether we be in America or 
Ireland—or wherever we may be—will 
be satisfied until we have destroyed the 
last link which keeps Ireland bound to 
England.”** At St. Louis, March 4, he 
concluded his address by reminding his 
audience “We cannot give up the right 
of Ireland to be a nation and while now 
we seem occupied with our fight against 
landlordism, we are determined not to 
give up the fight for nationhood.”** 


II 


Parnell seems to have felt that these 
tactics promoted his cause—at any rate 


20 New York Tribune, January 10, 1880. 

21 London Times, January 27, 1880. 

22 Louisville Courier Journal, February 20, 
1880. 

23 Richard Dawson, Red Terror and Green 
(New York, 1920), p. 100. 

24Charles S. Parnell, “Against Non-resident 
Landlords,” Library Of Oratory (New York, 
1902) XIV, 31. 
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he appears to have adopted them 
deliberately after having made a few 
decorous and temperate speeches in 
New York. He continued his vigorous 
denunciations throughout his tour, and 
his immediate audiences, at least, re- 
ceived his remarks with every evidence 
of enthusiasm. Insofar as his larger 
audience, the American public, was con- 
cerned, however, Parnell seemed to 
have used the wrong persuasion. If the 
New York press may be regarded as a 
reliable index to public opinion, many 
people were incensed at his intemperate 
attacks on prominent Englishmen. 
George W. Curtis, writing in the 
“Editor’s Easy Chair,” felt that Parnell, 
after a restrained beginning in New 
York, “came to speak in a tone and 
spirit which repelled all sympathy, and 
which was injurious to his cause.” He 
felt that the assault on Lord Churchill, 
especially, was unpardonable and _ re- 
coiled disastrously upon the orator. His 
denunciations of relief agencies other 
than his own “discredited him in public 
sympathy as a man unwilling to forget 
personal and ‘political differences even 
in the face of immense suffering.’’*° 

The New York Times ridiculed Par- 
nell’s assertion that in the last famine 
Catholics were required to denounce 
their faith before receiving aid, pointing 
out that Catholic officials were in ma- 
jority in Ireland and had outnumbered 
Protestants on the relief Committee. 
Parnell was cautioned that such tactics 
were injuring the prospects of the relief 
fund.2* The 
Times, declaring that Parnell’s “savage 
quarrelling” with British officials like 
Churchill was “repulsive” and would 
diminish the amount available for the 


Nation supported the 


5 Harper’s Monthly, LX (April, 1880), 789. 
6 February 2, 1880. 


° 
2 
2 


relief of distress.2* The Nation also cen- 
sured him for countenancing violence. 

There is no country in Europe today in 
which greater responsibility is incurred than in 
Ireland by the man who advocates or instigates 
revolutionary or violent modes of settling secial 
or political problems. Irishmen in Ireland have 
been educated by the atrocious circumstances of 
their history into a fatal distrust of the law, and 
into the disposition to turbulence which long 
distrust of the law always generates . . . To 
attempt to use this tendency for purposes of 
either political or social reform is absurd as well 
as detestable.28 


It was Godkin, persumably, who wrote 
thus and who summed the whole matter 
up by attributing the lack of sympathy 
for Parnell’s political scheme to a 
“permanent indifference to foreign af- 
fairs” on the part of Americans, who 
were too busy with domestic politics to 
be interested in Anglo-Irish relations.*° 

Whatever the truth of this remark, 
it was manifest that many Easterners 
questioned the propriety of Parnell’s 
agitation in America against a govern- 
ment with which America was on 
friendly terms. The Tribune stated its 
position thus: “Parnell’s fight with the 
English Government should have been 
carried on at home. We are not arbiters 
in it; we should not be asked to help it 
with our money, and it is, in short, no 
business of ours.”’*° The Tribune’s asser- 
tion that the press was uniformly of the 
same opinion can scarcely be denied if 
one means by the term press the New 
York press. Harper’s Weekly, Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated, the Herald, the Times, 
and other major New York dailies were 
clearly hostile to Parnell. It was not un- 
natural, therefore, that readers of the 
New York press supposed that Parnell 


27“The Week,” Nation, XXX (February 5, 
1880), 87. 

28“Remedies For Irish Distress,” 
XXX (February 19, 1880), 132. 

29“Mr. Parnell’s Mission,” Nation XXX (Jan- 
uary 8, 1880), 23. 

30 New York Tribune, January 12, 1880. 
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was headed for a humiliating debacle. 
Watching with fascination the swift 
demise of Parnell’s fortunes in the pa- 
pers, George W. Curtis, saw in the event 
a testimony to the power of the press. 

Mr. Parnell came with the new year, but the 
press opened its batteries upon him, and the 
enthusiasm of a part of the population was not 
strong enough to sustain him against the gen- 
eral attack. When he left the city, little interest 
followed him. Indeed it is the press that chiefly 
makes the “sensation.” There may be sometimes 
interest in a person or a movement which has 
no adequate expression in the newspaper, but 
it is the constant and infinite reverberation of 
the press that makes a “boom.’’31 

The Nation in appraising the situa- 
tion, however, revealed its unconscious 
insularity when it asserted that all the 
leading journals in the country were 
united in “ridiculing or throwing cold 
water on the political part of Mr. Par- 
nell’s mission.’’** 

One may agree with Curtis and the 
Nation that the Eastern press effectively 
foreshortened and colored the publicity 
that Parnell received, but one may 
doubt if the hostility manifested fairly 
represented the true state of opinion in 
the whole. There were 
contemporary observers who maintained 


that it did not. The Chicago Tribune, 


country as a 


which had been sympathetic to Parnell 
from the outset, waxed indignant on 
more than one occasion at the New 
York press for its attitude toward Par- 
nell, and especially at the Nation for 
asserting that Americans were ignorant 


of and unconcerned about the Irish 
problem. Wrote the editor in high 
dudgeon: 


It is perhaps characteristic of the Nation to 
imagine that the knowledge of all affairs is so 
completely monopolized in its editorial sanctum 
that people outside that sacred precinct are 
necessarly ignorant by comparison; nevertheless 
there is a very general and very correct under- 


31“Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper's Monthly, 
LX (May, 1880), 935. 
32“NMfr. Parnell’s Mission,” op. cit., 23 
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standing of Mr. Parnell’s mission among the 
American people, and the New York newspapers 
are not trustworthy exponents of the prevailing 
public opinion of the entire continent.33 


The Chicago Daily News, declaring 
that “little Jimmy Bennett’s paper does 
not reflect American public opinion” 
also took sharp exception to the inter- 
pretation of the Eastern press, especially 
to the Herald’s assertion that the Parnell 
movement in America was confined to 
the low Irish element of society.** 

Although the attitude of the Chicago 
papers might have been molded to some 
extent by professional jealousy, the 
editor of the Tribune argued cogently 
in support of his view. The “contracted 
and prejudiced” attitude of the New 
York journals is not warranted for 
several reasons he pointed out. In the 
first place, one-sixth of the people living 
north of the Mason-Dixon line were 
Irish by birth or descent and could be 
expected for that reason to have a genu- 
ine interest in Irish affairs. Secondly, 
many of the remaining five-sixths of the 
people north of the Mason-Dixon line 
and Northern 
Europe and had had experience with 


had come from Eastern 
landlordism and feudal society. Finally, 
the problem of Ireland was of interest 
to the nation at large, because in at 
least two ways, its solution affected the 
material prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. If the Tory remedy for Irish distress 
—emigration—were adopted America 
would be adversely affected because, 
having first squeezed out the last penny, 
“the Irish landlords would dump upon 
the American cities all the impecunious 
people of Ireland who can no longer 
pay rack-rent.” An impoverished Ire- 
land had in the past and would con- 
tinue in the future to affect the pros- 
perity of America in another way—it 


33 January 23, 1880. 
34 February 23, 1880. 
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kept the Irish people of this country 
impoverished because they had to send 
a large part of their meager income to 
support indigent relatives in Ireland or 
to provide relief during the periodic 
Irish famines.** 

There is a good deal of evidence to 
support the contention of the Chicago 
papers that the Eastern press had mis- 
represented America’s attitude toward 
Parnell, and that a large segment of 
the population, at least, was interested 
in and favorable toward his program. 
The magnitude of his audiences, and 
the graciousness of his welcome in city 
after city, seem to belie the contention 
that he failed to produce a “sensation,” 
a “boom,” as Curtis put it. A letter Par- 
nell wrote to Pat Egan is testimony to 
the expansiveness of his reception by 
many American Communities. 


The enthusiasm increases in volume as we 


proceed from place to place. Military guards 


and salvoes of artillery salute our coming, and 
the meetings which we address, although a high 
admission charge is made, are packed from floor 
to roof. State governors, members of Congress, 
local representatives, judges, clergymen, contin- 
ually appear on the platform.36 


Indeed, the galaxy of distinguished 
people who were seen on the platform 
with him was impressive. Henry Ward 
Beecher appeared in Brooklyn, Wendell 
Phillips in Boston, Henry Watterson at 
Louisville, and at meetings in their re- 
spective states the Governors of Illinois, 
lowa, Indiana, and Missouri were pres- 
ent on the platform. Most of these dis- 
tinguished guests explicitly endorsed his 
program, often with as much vehemence 
and energy as displayed by Parnell him- 
self. Henry Ward Beecher, for instance, 
spoke at Brooklyn following Parnell’s 
address, and put himself on record as 
favoring “long and earnest agitation in 
America for the emancipation of the 


35 Chicago Tribune, January 23, 1880. 
36 Joan Haslip, op. cit., p. 112. 


Irish people.” Some of the papers, he 
said, had proclaimed that America’s 
duty was done when she contributed re- 
lief to the starving. Then they were to 
stop. Beecher declared that a man who 
stopped there was not worthy of the 
name of man. He said he did not be- 
lieve in the government of America in- 
terferring, but he believed in the organ- 
ized voice of the people protesting 
against the unjust laws of Ireland. He 
recalled Mr. Froude’s assertion that the 
Irish were a hard people to govern, 
having been rebellious for eight hun- 
dred years, and he expressed the hope 
that the Irish would continue to be 
fractious and uneasy until they got what 
they wanted.** 

Wendell Phillips was hardly less ex- 
plicit in his endorsement of the man 
“who has forced John Bull to listen,’** 
and, at the Chicago meeting, Governor 
Collum made a long speech on the curse 
of “landocracy” which left Parnell little 
to do but reiterate the Governor's de- 
nunciation.*® Indeed Parnell’s reception 
by politicians was so cordial that one 
respects the comment of the London 
Times as well “American 
politicians look a long way ahead,” the 


warranted. 


paper observed on February 4, “and they 
are astute enough to forsee the effect of 
a complimentary reception on the Presi- 
dential election of next year.” 

In addition to securing considerable 
support from organized labor—he was 
endorsed by Samuel Gompers, by the 
West Coast labor leader, Denis Kearney, 
and by Unions such as the Longshore- 
man’s Union of New York—*® Parnell 


37 This summary is taken from accounts in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 10, 1880 
and the New York Times, January 10, 1880. 

38 Joan Haslip, op. cit., p. 112. 

39 Chicago Tribune, February 25, 1880. 

40 See, Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor (New York, 1925), I, 3:ff.; St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, January 6, 1880; Chicago Trib- 
une, March 7, 1880. 
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PARNELL IN AMERICA 47 


had the backing of a number of news- 
papers, among which were ‘the Chicago 
Tribune, the Chicago Daily News, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the Globe- 
Democrat, the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, the Frankfort Yeoman, and one or 
two small Eastern papers, of which the 
New York Star and the Jrish World 
were representative. 


The favorable attitude of the Mid- 
western press appeared to spring in a 
large measure from animosity toward 
Great Britain; defense of Parnell’s pol- 
icy was mingled innumerable times with 
scathing condemnation of England. In 
January, for example, the Chicago Trib- 
une refuted Parnell’s 
following passage: 


critics in. the 


The suggestion that it is unbecoming the 
American people to assist the Irish agricultural- 
ists to throw off a bondage imposed by a system 
which has the countenance and support of the 
British Government may be fully answered by 
the mere statement that no nation on earth is 
so quick to interfere in the affairs of others as 
the British nation; the etiquet of friendly Powers 
has never prevented the English from exerting 
their influence in American affairs in any way 
which their capital and standing admitted.‘1 


Although the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
had sided in January with the New 
York press in condemning Parnell, by 
the middle of February it had come 
round to his defense, apparently because 
by supporting him it could give vent to 
its Anglophobia. An editorial on Febru- 
ary 19 referred to the “ridiculous out- 
burst of indignation” against Parnell 
for his remarks about the Queen and 
declared its faith in Parnell’s veracity. 
not to de- 
grade themselves to the low level of 
royalty worship, and asserted that “In- 
stead of abuse Mr. 


It admonished Americans 


Parnell deserves 
credit for speaking about the Queen 


precisely as he did.” Parnell was inno- 


41 January 23, 1880. 


cent of wrong-doing, it was later de- 
clared, the old “The 
greater the truth the greater the libel,” 
was applied.‘? The Chicago Daily News 
frankly admitted that in supporting Par- 


unless maxim, 


nell “the American people are only too 
glad to have an opportunity of showing 
how utterly odious the British Govern- 
ment is to them,’’** while the Louisville 
Courier-Journal printed what was prob- 
ably the bitterest of anti-British senti- 
ments. 


There are those who think we ought not to 
stand by the Irish, for fear of offending the Eng 
lish. This is drivel. Our policy should be to 
drive the English wherever we can, to press 
them without stint ... they are our enemy and 
we are their enemy, and there is not the small- 


est use in trying to conceal the fact .. . let the 
reception of the Irish representatives . . . be 
cordial, spontaneous and substantial. There 


should be no mistake allowable as to the feeling 
in America. Every true American will glory in 
making it plain that there is nothing but de- 
testation felt for England and all things English 
in this country .. .44 


Iil 


Implicit in the foregoing analysis is 
the conclusion that Parnell was neither 
universally applauded nor universally 
disparaged. The evidence appears to 
indicate, however, that he was much 
more widely acclaimed by Americans 
than the New York press was willing 
to acknowledge, and that his detractors, 
while highly vocal, were actually in the 
minority. 

It is probable that Parnell deliber- 
ately slanted his speeches at that pro- 
Irish, anti-British which 
was likely to do him the most good. Un- 


constituency 


questionably he was aware of a preju- 
dice which pictured the race as indolent 
ne’er-do-wells, addicted to combining in 
such subterranean organizations as the 


42 March 4, 1880. 
43 February 23, 1880. 
44 January 6, 1880. 
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Molly Fenians.*® 
Nothing he said in his speeches outside 
of New York City could be construed as 
a serious effort to placate this group. It 
would seem that weighing the ambiv- 
alence of his larger audience, he con- 


Maguires and the 


sciously chose to sacrifice a segment of 
pro-British, Eastern sentiment in order 
to be more effective with the rank and 
file. 

One can infer that, having chosen 
not to kowtow to the anti-Irish senti- 
ment in the East, Parnell was not much 
concerned with the hostility of the New 
York press. No doubt he preferred to 
believe that the verdict of the Paris 
Temps was a more just appraisal of his 


45 See, for example, the editorials in the New 
York Times of January 5 and January 29, 1880, 
and the New York Tribune of January 12, 1880. 
Also the article, “Mr. Parnell’s Mission,” Nation, 
XXX (January 8, 1880), 23. 


work in America. “He will return to 
Ireland,” wrote the Temps in January, 
“with the prestige of a great success and 
the strength given by a respectable sum 
of money.’’*¢ 


And, indeed, measured according to 
Parnell’s aims, the American episode 
had been a “great success” in all respects; 
not even the animosity of the New York 
press could conceal the fact that he 
had collected over $250,000, and that 
most Americans felt about him as did 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch when it 
wrote: “Whatever may be said of his 
methods, it cannot be denied that he 
is a bold, vigorous, aggressive, out- 
spoken fighter, entitled to respect and 
admiration.”’*7 


46 As quoted in the New York Times, January 
25, 1880. 
47 March 4, 1880. 
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JOHN LAWSON’S LECTURES CONCERNING ORATORY 





RAY E. KEESEY 
University of Delaware 


HE first edition of John Lawson’s 

Lectures Concerning Oratory was 
published in Dublin in 1758, almost 
two hundred years ago. During this 
period brief mention of the Lectures 
has occasionally appeared in the writ- 
ings of scholars of rhetorical theory, but 
no comprehensive study of the Lectures 
has been undertaken previous to the 
present investigation.’ 

Some of the comments that have ap- 
peared are inaccurate with respect to 
the sources, influence, content, and pub- 
lication data of the Lectures. The pur- 
pose of this article is to examine the 
rhetorical theory presented in the Lec- 
tures and to assign this work its proper 
place in the stream of rhetorical tradi- 
tion. Invention, disposition, style, and 
delivery provide the main headings for 
this study. These, together with memory, 
constitute the five departments of rhet- 
oric first outlined by Cicero in De 
Oratore. Lawson's treatment of mem- 
ory, however, is brief and insignificant, 
and because of this it is omitted from 
the present consideration. 


I. INVENTION 


The theory of invention outlined in 
the Lectures is the Aristotelian concept 
of invention as the discovery of all avail- 
able means of persuasion.? 

Under the heading of invention Law- 
son includes consideration of the choice 


1 This article is based on the author’s Ph.D. 
Dissertation “The Rhetorical Theory of John 
Lawson,” Ohio State University, 1950, directed 
by Professor H. F. Harding. 

2 Lawson’s discussion of invention is found in 
Lectures 7, 8, 10, 11, 19, 20, and 21. 





of a subject for a speech, division of the 
subject into appropriate parts, and dis- 
covery of the effective developmental de- 
tails needed to support these parts. He 
is aware of the sources of persuasion in- 
herent in disposition, style, and delivery 
in the proper management of those 
arguments discovered by the speaker 
during his “mature Consideration of a 
Subject.’”* 


The act of discovering (invention), 
cannot be separated, except in theory, 
from the selection, adaptation, and ar- 
rangement (disposition), the form of 
expression 
presenting 


means of persuasion. 


(stvle), and the manner of 
(delivery) the available 
Each of these 
has its function in the inventive process. 
Logical 


Part,” Lawson advises his students to 


proof, or the “Reasoning 
regard as “the most important of all, 
and accordingly take care to be most 
exact herein.”* He recommends that 
the speaker inform his audience of the 
general plan for speaking, and that 
internal summaries be added whenever 
needed to assist the listener’s memory 
and comprehension.’ Development of 
the subject of logical proof in the Lec- 
tures is, however, superficial in com- 
parison with that found in the Rhetoric. 
Lawson limits himself to a _ consider- 
ation of enthymemes, examples, com- 
monplaces, and a brief discussion of the 


function of logic in arrangement. 


3 Lectures, p. 135. (Pagination based on the 
1758 first edition.) 

4 Ibid., p. 386. 

5 Ibid., pp. 382-83. 
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He explains the enthymeme of Aris- 
totle’s invention as a syllogism with one 
premise missing. He fails to show that 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
enthymeme is the subject matter with 
which it deals, as McBurney clearly 
points out. The example, as discussed 
by Lawson, consists only of those from 
history, from experience, omitting re- 
ference to the fictitious example, the 
“invented parallel” of Aristotle.*. And 
the advice he gives his students on the 
value of collecting and using common- 
places is in general terms only. He omits 
significant information about common- 
places as they were explained by Aris- 
totle, such as the topoi, or regions, 
where they may be found, and _ the 
general classification of the kinds of 
commonplaces to fit particular needs of 
the speaker.® 


Discussion of emotional proof in the 
Lectures is basically the same as that 
found in the Rhetoric. In his two lec- 
tures on this subject Lawson includes 
consideration of sources of emotions, 
the necessity for address to the passions, 
five rules for the proper use of the 
pathetic in oratory, the factors that de- 
termine the speaker's ability to use the 
pathetic, its appropriateness and varying 
effectiveness, and special advice con- 


‘ 


cerning the use of fear, the “most power- 


ful” of all the emotions. The natural 
condition of mankind is such, Lawson 


states, that it is necessary not only for 


6 J. H. McBurney. “The Place of the En- 
thymeme in Rhetorical Theory,” SM, 3 (1936), 
38. Cope, however, in one place offers a defence 
of the same approach taken by Lawson—that 
the essential difference between the enthymeme 
and the syllogism is one of form only. See 
E. M. Cope. Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric (London, 1867), p. 103. Enthymemes are 
discussed in the Lectures, pp. 129-31. 

7 Rhetoric, 1393 b, trans. Lane Cooper. Lec- 
tures, pp. 129-31. 

8 Rhetoric, 11. Lectures, pp. 127-28. 


the orator to show what is right but 
also to make use of all his skill ‘“‘to in- 
duce them steadfastly to behold it.’ 


The importance of the speaker's 
character in his speaking, Lawson ac- 
cepts from Aristotle, but his emphasis 
on this point is more like that found 
in Quintilian’s Znstitutio Oratoria than 
in the Rhetoric. “Be what you re- 
commend”’?® is Lawson’s admonition to 
his divinity students. He follows Quin- 
tilian in teaching that the speaker's true 
character is revealed in his speech, and 
that no one can be an orator—or in 
Lawson's case a successful preacher— 
unless he be a man of good character. 
The first quality requisite in the charac- 
ter of the preacher is virtue, and those 
who do not possess this qualification are 
advised to give up the attempt. The 
Lectures are permeated with the ethical 
teachings of the devout preacher who 
preaches as much as he lectures, even to 
the students in his classes. 


Lawson’s theory of invention includes 
study of sources of argument and logi- 
cal, emotional, and ethical proof. He 
omits consideration of status as it ap- 
plies in the inventive process! and he 
is incomplete, by Aristotelian standards, 
in his discussion of the enthymeme and 
the example. Proper use of ones in- 
ventive genius, according to Lawson, 
presupposes natural ability, broad edu- 
cational background, and knowledge of 
rhetorical method that the speaker may 
be qualified to recognize all the avail- 
able means of persuasion. 


9 Lectures, p. 57. Lectures 10, 11, and 
are concerned with the emotions. 

10 Lectures, p. 431. 

11 As, for example, in the Institutio Oratoria, 
Ill, vi, trans. H. E. Butler. Or in De Oratore, 
II, 24-26, trans. J. S. Watson. Lawson does not 
mention Cicero’s De Inventione. Otto A. L. 
Dieter, in “Stasis,” SM, 17 (1950), 345-69 investi- 
gates the origin of this concept. 
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II. DisposiTIoNn 


The same broad concept of disposi- 
tion found in Book Seven of Quinti- 
lian’s Institutio Oratoria is apparent in 
Lawson’s Lectures.’* Going far beyond 
the simple ordering of arguments Law- 
son, like Quintilian before him, thought 
of disposition as the selection, arrange- 
ment, and adaptation of arguments for 
a particular speaking situation, involv- 
ing also the principles relating to the 
introduction and the conclusion of a 
speech. Choose arguments which are 
easily understood, Lawson tells his stu- 
dents, avoiding those that are complex 
and subtle. Choose arguments which 
are true, avoiding the false and frivol- 
ous. Stress arguments no more than 
they deserve, and use only enough argu- 
ments and no more, avoiding the need- 
less multiplying of arguments. Argu- 
ments may be drawn from authority, 
experience, and from narration. Other 
themselves in re- 


arguments present 


futing adversaries and in answering 
objections. 

Arrangement is explained as the proc- 
ess of discovering the natural, proper, 
and most advantageous method of dis- 
posing arguments for a particular speak- 
ing situation. It is a functional proc- 
ess, the aim of which is to determine 
the best plan or design for a speech, 
considering the speaker, subject, audi- 
ence, time, place, and occasion. Ar- 
rangement cannot be taught apart from 
arguments selected for a particular audi- 
ence at a known time, occasion, and 
place. This is the point of view of 
Quintilian,'* restated by Lawson in his 
Lectures. It is a significant part of the 
doctrine of arrangement, and has im- 
plications important to those teaching 


the theory of speechmaking. 


12 The discussion of disposition is in Lec- 


tures 9, 20, and 21. 
13 Op. cit., VII, Preface 4, and VII, x, 5-12. 
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Adaptation of arguments, as discussed 
by Lawson, is largely that of adapt- 
ing the sermon to the educational level 
of the members of the church congrega- 
tion. The age of the listener, differences 
is economic status and between the 
sexes are briefly considered, but the 
emphasis is upon teaching the young 
preacher how to speak so as to be under- 
stood by illiterate listeners who, Law- 
son explains, constitute the greater part 
of church audiences. To his students 
his advice is, be clear, unadorned, reason 
correctly, and above all, use good com- 
monsense for “Good Sense is for all 
Ranks’ and 
speaker should imagine himself in the 


Understanding.”'* The 


place of the listener and from this posi- 
tion ask himself what he would expect 
of the speaker. This test should be ap- 
plied to the selection, adaptation, and 
ordering of arguments, as well as to con- 
siderations of style and delivery. 

The short section on the introduction 
is designed entirely for the sermon. The 
introduction should be short, practical, 
and delivered with unaffected natural 
simplicity. General purposes of the 
introduction are “to bespeak Attention, 
conciliate Favour, or excite Curiosity’’*® 
These appear similar to Quintilian’s 
statement of the functions of the in- 
troduction as “making the audience 
well-disposed, attentive, and ready to 
receive instruction.’'® The two methods 
of concluding a speech described in the 
Lectures are, first, a recapitulation of 
the arguments of the speech and, second, 
an appeal to the emotions of the lis- 
teners. 

The theory of disposition in the Lec- 
tures is firmly grounded in the rhet- 
orics of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. 
In the Rhetoric of Aristotle Lawson 

14 Lectures, p. 394. 


15 Lectures, p. 381. 
16 Op. cit., IV, i, 5. 
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found basic doctrine on the selection 
and adaptation of arguments. But for 
the developmental details of these, and 
for all of the subject of arrangement 
and that dealing with the functions of 
the introduction, Lawson acknowledges 
indebtedness to Quintilian’s Institutio 
Oratoria, in which disposition is so 
aptly described by Wagner as including 
“selection, elimination, ordering, mass- 
ing or proportioning, and coloring—all 
from the point of view of the necessities 
imposed by circumstances of time, place, 
speaker, purpose, and audience.’’* 


i. SSYLE 


Aristotle in Book Three of the Rhet- 
oric, Quintilian in Book Eight of Jn- 
stitutio Ovatoria, and Cicero in Book 
Three of De Oratore develop the sub- 
ject of rhetorical style far beyond Law- 
son’s comparatively meager attempts. 
Any one of these might have provided 
him with his initial emphasis that 
clarity is the foremost consideration. 
Aristotle, for example, stated: “We may 
therefore assume the general observa- 
tions of the Poetics, and regard it as 
settled that a good style is, first of all, 
clear.”"* Clearness is attained by a 
choice of words that “common Use hath 
made known, and familiar,’”’® and by 
purity of idiom—this _ latter 
called by Aristotle “the foundation of 
good style.’*° In addition, words should 
be ranged in their natural order for 
clarity. 


native 


What the “natural order’ of 
words is, Lawson doesn’t bother to ex- 
plain. Lecture Twelve has a section in 
which he discusses nine causes of ob- 


17 Russell H. Wagner. “The Meaning of 
Dispositio,” in Studies in Speech and Drama 
(Ithaca, New York, 1944), p. 290. 

18 Rhetoric, 1404 b. 

19 Lectures, p. 187. Style is discussed in Lec- 
tures 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and the first part 
of Lecture 18. 

20 Rhetoric, 1407 4. 





scurity in language, in method and 
substance so strikingly similar to the 
treatment of this subject in the Jnstt- 
tutio Oratoria that it is easy to imagine 
Lawson 


writing with Quintilian’s 


Eighth Book open before him. 

Lawson was familiar, however, with 
other works on the subject of style. He 
knew the treatise attributed to Long- 
inus, but it is doubtful if he found it 
of direct value. Dionysius’ De composi- 
tione verborum received special praise 
from Lawson, and he advised his stu- 
dents to read it. In his lecture on 
composition Lawson very likely drew 
from this source. He was familiar with 
the Ars Poetica of Horace and from it 
drew illustrations, but he makes no 
mention in this section of Demetrius’ 
On Style. He was acquainted with what 
Pope, Swift, and Sir Philip Sidney had 
written on style and_ similarities be- 
tween the treatment of this subject in 
the Lectures and that found in the 
works of any of these three may easily 
be traced, but definite relationships or 
influences are another matter. 

Clarity of style is the first consider- 
ation but it is ornament that, properly 
speaking, makes rhetoric an art. Law- 
son treats the subject of ornament 
under two general headings, composi- 
tion and figures. Composition is defined 
as “The due Arrangement of Words 
with Regard to 
Sound.” Major considerations include 


Signification and 


variation of sentence length, avoiding 
unpleasant sound combinations, mixing 
long and _ short 
taking 


words to eliminate 


monotony, cognizance of the 
way a sentence closes and the next one 
begins and the relationship between the 
two and, in general, avoiding extremes, 
observing rather the “due Mean.” 


Lawson can make no claim to origin- 


21 Lectures, p. 227. 
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ality in his lecture on composition. The 
theory of composition he advocates, 
except for some illustrative details, may 
be found in complete form in Book 
But in 


both method and substance a more con- 


Three of Cicero’s De Oratore. 


vincing similarity on this point exists 
between the Lectures and Book Nine 
Chapter Four of the Institutio Oratoria. 
Quintilian, 


“e 


whom Lawson _ terms a 


good Judge,” is probably the principal 
source for the discussion of composition. 

The study of figures is divided into 
three parts, the number, kind, and ap- 
plication of figures. An excess of figures 
obscures clarity, tires the listener, and 
reduces the readiness of the hearer to 
believe the speaker. As for the kind of 
figures it is suggested that those be 
avoided that “turn meerly on Sound,” 
and that great care be exercised with 
others, such as repetition of the same 
bold 


antitheses, and 


word, synonymous words, meta- 
hyperboles, 


Figures wrongly applied, the 


phors, 

climax. 
third 
confuse.’ 


“amuse and 
Metaphors should not be ex- 
tended too far, they should not be 
“mixed and 


consideration, but 


, 


inconsistent,” and irony 
should not be used carelessly. Since the 
works of the poets best illustrate ef- 
fective use of figures, Lawson presents 
in Lectures Sixteen and Seventeen a 
dialogue on the advantages to the orator 
of reading the poets. Titled “On the 
Usefulness of Reading the Poets to an 
Orator” the dialogue actually is a sum- 
mary of Lawson’s account of style in- 
cluding most of what he had discussed 
in the four lectures just preceding. 
Judged by the space assigned to each 
subject in the Lectures the major em- 
phasis is on style. Yet Lawson made 
very little, if any, contribution to a 
general theory of style. From Milton, 
Shakespeare, Swift, and Pope he drew 


more illustrations to 


recent 


support 
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classical rhetorical theory, while at the 
same time retaining many good ex- 
amples that had been used for this 
purpose from the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace, and the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. 
scattered references to that kind of style 


Except for 


most appropriate to pulpit speaking his 
discussion consists of restatements of 
selected parts of the doctrines of Ari- 
stotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. Although 
seven of the twenty-three lectures in 
Lawson’s book are concerned with the 
subject of style, it is misleading to say 
that Lawson stresses style more than 
he does invention. Style remains one 
of the sources of persuasion. It is an 
therefore de- 


important source and 


serves serious study. Disposition and 
delivery also provide sources of per- 
suasion that the speaker should not 
overlook. But Lawson does not lose his 
Good 


As it relates to invention, 


perspective. argument—truth— 
comes first. 
the function of style is to “dress up and 


make Truth beautiful.” 


IV. DELIVERY 

The value of Lecture Twenty-two on 
“Pronunciation,” or speech delivery, is 
not found in the theory presented but 
theory to 


in adaptation of pulpit 


oratory. The division of the general 
subject into two parts, voice and action, 
follows closely the same plan stated by 
Cicero and Quintilian.** When Lawson 
continues in his discussion of voice by 
further breaking down the subject into 
two parts, native endowment and the 
management of the voice, he is clearly 
following the same dichotomy chosen 
by Quintilian, who also furnishes him 
with the plan for his remarks on gestur- 
ing. There is no evidence in the Lec- 
tures that Lawson knew the two sev- 


22.De Oratore, Ill, 59; Institutio Oratoria, 


ay ee 4 
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enteenth century treatises that deal ex- 
clusively with speech delivery—Robert 
Robinson's Art of Pronynciation (1617) 
and John Bulwer’s Chirologia . . . and 
Chironomia (1644). But it may well 
be that he knew them and chose pur- 
posely to ignore them, first, because as 
he states, “Too much study of rules 
may harm more than it helps in improv- 
ing delivery,” and, second, because they 
were concerned largely with a study of 
gestures and it was Lawson’s opinion 
that, “Cicero and Quintilian have left 
scarcely any Thing to be added on this 
Subject.” In any event, he accepts the 
theory of speech delivery explained by 
Cicero and Quintilian, and he found 
the faults with which the Latin writers 
illustrated their theory present among 
the pulpit orators of his time. 


In Lawson’s lecture on speech delivery 
there are two arguments of particular 
interest to students of rhetorical theory. 
The first is his development of the 
statement that the best delivery is that 
which closely approximates the speech 
delivery found in 


“animated conver- 


sation” 





anticipating what Winans lat- 
er popularized under the heading of 


“Conversational Quality.”** Lawson ad- 


vises his students to observe conversa- 
tion in its simplest form between two 
people. By successive stages he enlarges 


upon this picture until he is describing 


23 James A. Winans. Public Speaking (New 
York, 1915), Chapter 2. This similarity between 
Winan’s “conversational quality” and Lawson's 
explanation in the Lectures has been noted by 
others. By H. F. Harding in his “English Rhe- 
torical Theory, 1750-1800,” Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Cornell University, 1937, p. 40, and by Warren 
A. Guthrie in “The Development of Rhetorical 
Theory in America, 1635-1850,” Ph.D. Disser- 
tation, Northwestern University, 1940, p. 5). 
Guthrie, however, apparently overlooked Law- 
son’s lecture on delivery, stating in his study, 
page 50, that “all the advice Lawson gives on 
delivery is presented in the two chapters on 
emotions,” obviously referring to Lectures 10 
and 1). 


the preacher speaking before his con- 
gregation. 

Transport in your Imagination this Man, into 
a Church. Employ him there, in laying before 
a large Assembly, Truths of the greatest Mo 
ment; wherein he is to explain, prove, encour 
age, exhort, deter, holding forth Rewards and 
Punishments without End. Manifest it is, that 
here also, the Manner of Speaking will remain 
the same. As the Audience is now much en 
larged, it is true the Voice must be raised in 
Proportion; all will be therefore somewhat aug 
mented; more Strength, more Vehemence, more 
Passion, more Rapidity in Reasoning, more In 
flexions of the Voice, and more evident Variety 
yei the whole Form of Pronunciation, the Tones 
the Changes, and Emphasis are the same. It is 
still the same Nature that operates thro’ al) 
these Graduations; that reigns equally from the 
placid Sounds of familiar Dialogue, to the high- 


est Strain of adorned Declamation.24 


If not the same this is at least very 
close indeed to Winan’s conception of 
“conversational quality.” Nor does Law- 
son appear to be describing ‘“‘conversa- 
tional style,” a term that, according to 
Winans, “suggests too strongly that all 
should speak in one manner.” Assuming 
an artificial mode of delivery, Lawson 
states, was one of the “principal Errors, 
daily committed by public Speakers; 
especially from the Pulpit.” 

A Person ascending the Pulpit imagines, that 
he is not to express himself from thence in any 
Sort, as he doth in private; but with this new 
Situation assumeth to himself a Character alto- 
gether new, a stately, solemn, pompous Gravity. 
His Language, his Utterance, his Cadences be- 
come all affected, and his Voice feigned; which 
Practice is undoubtedly wrong.25 


While 
point is suggestive of Winan’s “conversa- 


Lawson’s discussion of this 
tional quality,” it is, however, neither 
as clear nor as complete as the exposi- 
tion by Winans. Conversational quality 
as it is analyzed in detail by Winans is, 
by Lawson, left too much in the vague 


24 Lectures, pp. 414-15. 
25 Ibid., p. 416. 
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“follow nature” category common with 
the writers of his time.?¢ 

The second argument of significance 
to students of rhetorical theory is Law- 
son’s sincere objection to the use of 
any “systems” for the marking of empha- 
sis, accent, inflection, pauses, etc. as an 
aid to the improvement of speech deliv- 
ery. In his discussion he refers to “some 
learned Persons” who “have imagined 
a Method of rendering Pronunciation 
easy to all, in a Way which we may 
name Mechanical.”** Who the “learned 
Persons” referred to, is not clear. 
Blanks** suggests that he may have had 
in mind Walker or Steele. But it would 
appear more likely that Lawson was 
aware of the discussions leading up to 
Sheridan*® and 
Burgh,*® and in his Lectures desired to 


the publications by 


state his opposition to this departure 
from classical rhetorical theory. In any 
event, Lawson remains an advocate of 
classicism in rhetorical theory, and his 
Lectures voice one of the early objec- 
tions to the celocutionary 


philosophy 
that, according to Sandford,*! became a 


separate movement about 1760. Con- 


vinced that Cicero and Quintilian—and 
especially the latter since it was his 


26 An analysis of the “return to nature” phil- 
osophy dominant during the period is in Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century (London, 1876), II, 447-57 in the 
1927 reprint. 

27 Lectures, p. 423. 

28 Anthony Faulkner Blanks, “An Introduc- 
tory Study in the History of the Teaching of 
Public Speaking in the United States,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, 1927,‘p. 14. However, Blanks does not state 
whether he is referring to William Walker's 
Improvement on the Art of Speaking, 1717, and 
Richard Steele’s Grammar of the _ English 
Tongue, 1728, or to Joshua Steele's Prosodia 
Rationalis, 1775, and John Walker's Elements 
of Elocution, 1781. 

29 Thomas Sheridan. 
(London, 1762). 

30 James Burgh. 
1762). 

31 W. P. Sandford. English Theories of Pub- 
lic Address, 1530-1828 (Columbus, Ohio, 1938), 
p. 138. 


Lectures on Elocution 


Art of Speaking (London, 


55 


custom to descend “to a very minute 
Detail”—knew nothing of this mechan- 
ical marking of manuscripts, Lawson 
dismisses such methods, as far as pulpit 
speaking is concerned, as ‘altogether 
chimerical.” 


Lawson joined with Steele, Addison, 
and Swift in the first. half, and with 
Goldsmith and Priestly in the second 
half of the eighteenth century in severe- 
ly criticizing the cold, lifeless, and un- 
communicative manner observed in the 
preacher's delivery of his sermons. Un- 
these however, 
Lawson was not “simply a lecturer’”” who 


like some of critics, 
‘appeared only in the auditorium, never 
in the rehearsal hall,” as alleged by 
Haberman.** The Lectures show that 
in addition to the more formal lectures 
before his classes Lawson was present 
at regular weekly sessions with his stu- 
dents where practice in speech delivery 
was one of the problems under evalua- 
tion.*? 


V. INFLUENCE OF THE Lectures 

The Lectures never exercised much 
influence either as a widely used text- 
book in classes or as a source book for 
later writers on the subject. Neither the 
Lectures nor their author receives men- 
tion in the rhetorics of John Ward, 
George Campbell, Hugh Blair, or Rich- 
ard Whately. Although it has 
asserted that the Lectures were used as 


been 


a textbook for classes in America,** and 
that the book “‘was readily available for 


32 Frederick W. Haberman. “The Elocution- 
ary Movement in England, 1750-1850,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Cornell University, 1947, p. 396. 

£3 For example, in Lecture 2, p. 28, Lawson 
explains that “Pronunciation” cannot be taught 
in a “continued Discourse,” but that he is 
“leaving to our usual weekly Lectures the Care 
of Pronunciation.” The “Weekly Lectures” is 
in obvious contrast with “continued Discourse” 
or more formal lecture situation. 

34 Blanks, op. cil., p. 14. 
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student use’’®* in this country, no evi- 
dence has been uncovered in this investi- 
gation that would indicate widespread 
usage of the Lectures either in Europe 
or America. At the date of this investi- 
gation (1950) only eleven copies of the 
Lectures had been located in the United 
States—two of the 1758 first edition, 
four of the 1759 second edition, and 
five of the 1760 or last edition. Colla- 
tion of these three editions reveals that 
only minor differences exist between 
them, and it is suggestd that perhaps 
reprints would have been a more accu- 
rate designation than editions. 


Addressed to divinity students the 
Lectures probably were read by Lawson 
to his classes while he was Professor of 
Oratory and History in Trinity College, 
Dublin, during the period 1750 to 1759. 
Since the Lectures were first published 
in November, 1758°° and Lawson died 
in January, months 
later—it is unlikely that the Lectures 


759—only two 


in their published form ever were used 
by Lawson in his classes. The Lectures 
have been referred to favorably, though 
in general terms only, by various writers: 
“His Lectures on Oratory are highly 


cc:umendable a most ingenious 


35 Ota fhomas. “The Teaching of Rhetoric 
in the United States During the Classical Period 
of Education,” in A History and Criticism of 
American Public Address, ed. W. N. Brigance 
(New York, 1943), I, 202. If the Lectures were 
as available as this implies, it is surprising that 
so few copies have come down to us. 

36 Sandford, op. cit., p. 127 states that the 
Lectures were first published in 1752, and Karl 
R. Wallace in Francis Bacon on Communication 
and Rhetoric (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1943), P- 221, probably relying on Sandford, 
perpetuates this error. For verification of the 
1758 date see the following: Monthly Review, 
First Series, 20 (January, 1759), 63-79; Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 23 (November, 1758), 543: 
London Magazine, 27 (November, 1758), 599: 
Universal Magazine, 23 (November, 1758), 271; 
Dictionary of National Biography, XXXII; 
Robert Watt, Bibliotheca britannica; or, A gen- 


eral index to British and foreign literature 


(Edinburgh, 1824), II, 593 b. 





treatise.”’*? ““A course of Lectures on Ora- 
tory which display much knowledge of 
that attractive subject.”** “This author 
merits the particular attention of every 
young clergyman.’’** Lord Chesterfield 
wrote favorably of the Lectures but he 
was dubious of their success: “I have 
read them with all the satisfaction that 
[ expected, from my knowledge and 
esteem of the author. His design is laud- 
able, and his endeavours able, but yet 
I will not answer for his success 
make my compliments to Dr. Lawson, 
and return him my thanks for the flat- 
tering mention he has made of me in 
his excellent work.”’* 


VI. SUMMARY 


What place do the Lectures deserve in 
the stream of rhetorical tradition? Law- 
son apparently took little notice of 
most of the works on rhetoric written 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There is no reference in the 
Lectures to those by Cox, Sherry, Wil- 
son, Taleus, Farnaby, Butler, Bulwer, 
or Walker. From the Advancement of 
Learning, however, he accepted Bacon's 
suggestion that the study, collection, and 
use of commonplaces were a part of 
classical rhetoric that should no longer 
be neglected. He rejected the detailed 
classification of figures found in De 


Rhetorica (1621) of Vossius because 
“those Writers have multiplied them 
without Cause.” The phrase “those 


87 Notes and Queries, Third Series, 6 (Oc- 
tober, 1864), 310. 

38 W. B. S. Taylor. A History of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (London, 1845), p. 442. 

39§. A. Allibone. A Dictionary of British and 
American Authors (Philadelphia, 1858). 

40 The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope 
qth Earl of Chesterfield, ed. with an introduc- 
tion by Bonamy Dobree (New York, 1932), V, 
2336. The letter number 2081, is addressed to 
Alderman Faulkner, the distinguished printer, 
and is dated January 16, 1759. In Lecture 18 
Lawson dedicates a “poetical Essay” called “The 
Judgment of Plato” to Lord Chesterfield. 
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Writers” may perhaps include Sherry’s 
treatment of the subject in his Figures 
of Grammer and Rhetoric (1555), or 
the discussion of more than one hun- 
dred thirty tropes and figures found in 
John Smith’s Mysterie of Rhetorique 
Unveiled (1657) but 
any mention in the Lectures. 


neither receives 

In line with the intellectual trend of 
his time Lawson attempted to restate 
some of the classical principles as out- 
lined by Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian. His adaptation of classical theory 
to pulpit oratory, however, docs not 
differ significantly from that attempted 
by some other writers*' in thé hundred 
years before his death. Lawson’s empha- 
sis on the need for “conversational qual- 
ity’ in preaching does appear to be 
a unique contribution to the literature 
of the period. And his criticism of 


“mechanical systems” for teaching 


speech delivery places him among the 
first to raise objections against the elo- 
cutionary movement then in its forma- 
tive stage. 

Perhaps the fact that Lawson had 
been in ill health for months before the 


*1Such as that found in Richard Baxter's 
Gildas Salvianus,or The Reformed Pastor, 1656, 
in The Practical Works of the Late Rev. and 
Pious Mr. Richard Baxter (London, 1856), IV; 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Accomplished Preacher 
(London, 1731); Gilbert Burnet, A Discourse of 
the Pastoral Care (London, 1713); John Wil- 
kins, Ecclesiastes (London, 1646); and in Jean 
Claude, Traite de la composition d’un ser- 
mon (1688). 
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Lectures were published may account 
in part for some of the shortcomings 
present in the Lectures in their pub- 
lished form. Some of the lectures should 
have been more carefully revised for 
publication. Long digressions, many 
times bearing little relation to the titled 
content of the lectures, are tiring for 
the reader. Organization of some lec- 
tures is faulty. The style, although usu- 
ally clear, is at times redundant, result- 
ing in many long rambling sentences 
that invite obscurity. On the other hand, 
the admittedly eclectic method of the 
author results in the presentation of 
classical rhetorical principles seasoned 
with the good common sense of the prac- 
ticing preacher who never forgets that 
in delivering a speech, or a sermon, the 
audience deserves first consideration. 


The appraisal of the Lectures, written 
by William Rose for the Monthly Re- 
view of January, 1759 is, in general, ac- 
curate: ““Those who are conversant with 
such subjects, will find that the doctor 
has scarce advanced anything new upon 
them, and that his stile is not always 
well suited to the dignity of his subject. 
His language, though clear and strong, 
is sometimes inelegant; and his periods 
often harsh and unharmonious. His 
observations, however, are generally just; 
his method is easy and natural; and he 
had displayed no inconsiderable share 


= 4 ” 
of learning. 











THOMAS SHERIDAN AND THE NATURAL SCHOOL 


DANIEL E. VANDRAEGEN 


University of California at Los Angeles 


E have been trained to respect la- 

bels. Once a label has been affixed 
to a thing, be it to a bottle or to a man 
and his teachings, we frequently are in- 
clined to accept it as proof of the thing 
itself. Thus, mere inscription usurps de- 
scription and proposes itself as the na- 
ture of content. Sometimes this may be 
insufficient guarantee. Sometimes it may 
be misleading. 

More specifically, this problem pre- 
sents itself when considering much that 
has been written about the eighteenth 
British Thomas 
Sheridan. He has been contrarily la- 
beled “ 


century elocutionist 


y some writers and 
“mechanical” by others. 


natural” by 


Among those calling his philosophy 
and teachings “natural” are such author- 
ities as William Sandford and Mary 
Margaret Robb. Sandford writes that 
“we find in the works of Sheridan a 
sane and natural approach, with great 
emphasis upon the conversational man- 
ner as the norm of presentation, and 
with definite opposition to mechanical 
means of teaching expression.” Robb 
agrees and additionally refers to Sheri- 
dan as the “leader” of a “Natural 
School.” A school, she says, which “fol- 
lowed natural laws.’’? 

On the other hand, there are those 
who regard Sheridan’s ideas and _ prac- 
tice as “mechanical.’”’ Wayland Max- 
field Parrish observes that “Sheridan 


1 William Phillips Sandford, English The- 
ories of Public Address (Columbus, Ohio, 1938), 
Pp. 131-132. 

2Mary Margaret Robb, Oral Interpretation 
of Literature in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities (New York, 1941), p. 31. 


leaned toward the mechanical method, 
for he adopted a set of marks for de- 
noting the different pauses, emphases, 
etc.”® Professor Winans is more emphat- 
ic. He Sheridan’s method 
of reading was “thoroughly mechan- 
ical.”"* He also declares that he finds no 
fundamental 


insists that 


difference between Sheri- 
dan and John Walker whose methods 
have been universally regarded as being 
mechanistic and whom Robb regards 
as the leader of the “Mechanical 


School.’’5 


Another student of the eclocutionary 
movement in eighteenth century Eng- 
land, Frederick W. Haberman, 
with Winans’ criticism of Sheridan and 
shares his that 


“work-a-day philosophy was: a mecha- 


agrees 


conclusion Sheridan’s 


nistic one.’”® He then goes on to ques- 
tion Robb’s statement that “two schools 
evolved following opposing pedagogical 
ideas.”* He expresses his opinion in the 
following words: 


. it would seem that the evidence cited by 
Robb for the contention held jointly by her 
and Professor Fritz that the elocutionary move- 
ment split into a natural school and a mechani- 
cal school does not compel acceptance. On the 
contrary, there is no external evidence whatso- 
ever to indicate that such schools actually ex- 
isted; and whatever conclusions are to be drawn 
from the internal evidence of the work of these 


3 Wayland Maxfield Parrish, Reading Aloud 
(New York, 1941), p. 33. 

4James A. Winans, “Whateley on 
tion,” QJS, XXI (February, 1945), 2. 

5 Robb, op. cit., p. 31. 

6 Fredrick William Haberman, “The Elocu- 
tionary Movement in England, 1750-1850,” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Cornell University, 1947, 
P- 57- 

7 Robb, op. cit., p. $1. 
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early clocutionists lead us to believe that the 
predominate philosophy of the entire group 
was a mechanistic one. But, in reality, we have 
scratched only the surface of this question.® 


The concluding admission of surface 
scratching may explain, but will hardly 
encourage acceptance of, Haberman’s 
pronouncements. Particularly, one is in- 
clined to suspect the labeling of the 
entire group of elocutionists as “mech- 
anistic.” As for “internal evidence” sup- 
porting this claim, it depends consider- 
ably upon what portions of the material 
one selects to examine. 


In reading the literature of the eight- 
eenth century elocutionists, we become 
aware of an interesting and curious 
fact. Both’ gréups, now referred to as 
the “natural” and the “mechanical,” pur- 
sue the same prime objective. Both en- 
deavor to teach students to speak and 
naturally. Robb’s that 
two separate schools followed “oppos- 
ing pedagogical ideas” 
Internal 


read assertion 
is misleading. 
reveals that 
there are differences of method, 


while 
both 
groups completely agree on the central 
pedagogical objective of directing stu- 
dents to perform in a natural manner. 


evidence 


It is also significant that no term in 
the eighteenth century has been so di- 
versely interpreted as this one of “na- 
tural” or “nature.” Professor A. O. Love- 
joy calls it “this verbal jack-of-all- 
trades.”® In explanation he describes as 
many as sixty different meanings histor- 
“nature” as an 
esthetic norm.” He then adds the fol- 
lowing caution that nothing “is more 


needful, especially for the student of 


ically employed for 


literature and philosophy of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, than a 


8 Haberman, op. cit., p. 59. 
9A. O. Lovejoy, “‘Nature as an Aesthetic 
Norm,” Modern Language Notes, XLVII (No- 
vember, 1927), 444- 
10 Tbid., 444-450. 
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thorough understanding of the diversity 
of the word.” 


Certainly it is true that most contro- 
versies would soon be concluded if those 
involved would first precisely define 
their terms and then afterwards, adhere 
to their definitions. The difficulty with 
the term “natural” is that it has been 
all things to all men. Its protean char- 
acter has permitted us to slip more or 
less insensibly from one connotation to 
another. Consequently, as Lovejoy 
points out, this has frequently led us 
“to pass from one ethical or esthetic 
standard to its very antithesis, while 
nominally professing the same _princi- 
ples.’""* This confusion of identity has 
been one of the difficulties in evaluating 
the contribution of the elocutionists. It 
is no less true of Sheridan. 


Without undertaking a _ detailed 
semasiological investigation of the mani- 
fold doctrines and interpretations asso- 
ciated with this term “natural,”** it 
seems entirely reasonable to settle upon 
two prevailing tendencies in the eight- 
eenth century. Two manifestations of 
the human spirit were esthetically act- 
ive—the neo-classical and the romantic. 
Both modes attempted to follow ‘Na- 
ture.” 


To the neo-classicist, this meant recog- 
nizing and expressing that which was 
typical and customary in nature and 
human experience. It meant perform- 
ance governed by rules based upon 
order, regularity, and patterns of com- 
mon acceptance. that 
these rules were based upon _ proved 


models. 


It also meant 


This, in turn, indicates that 


11 [bid., 444. 

12 Ibid. 

13 For a stimulating discussion of the concept 
of nature during the period under considera- 
tion see Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century 
Background. Studies on the Idea of Nature in 
the Thought of the Period (London, 1940). 
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imitation was a desirable, if not neces- 
sary, concomitant of training. 


All of the foregoing is suggestive of 
the ideas and teachings of the group 
which, through common agreement, we 
have come to recognize as constituting 
a so-called Mechanical School. The fol- 
lowers of this school of thought favored 
listing types of emotions and moods. 
They then designed appropriate vocal 
and gesture patterns each regulated 
by its particular rule for proper portray- 
al. Matter, to a large measure, was 
dominated by form. Typical examples 
of this method are the instruction man- 
uals of James Burgh and John Walker, 
universally regarded as being mecha- 
nistic.** 

The mechanical nature of the Burgh 
and Walker approach to elocution is 
familiar to us. Burgh lists and analyzes 
ninety-eight complex “Passions and 
Humors” and prescribes the “natural” 
way to express them. For example, ac- 
cording to Burgh, this is the way “na- 
ture expresses” the emotion of “Joy:” 

Joy ... expresses itself by clapping of hands, 
and exultation, or leaping. The eyes are 
opened wide; perhaps filled with tears; often 
raised to heaven, especially by devout persons. 
The countenance is smiling, not composedly, but 


with features aggravated. The voice rises, from 
time to time, to very high notes.15 


This sample is quite representative of 
the rest of the material in Burgh’s 
book. It is stereotyped action patterns 
such as this that the speaker and oral 
reader are advised to practice assidu- 
ously. The hope is that through repeti- 
tion these patterns of expression will 


14See James Burgh, The Art of Speaking 
(Danbury, Conn., 1795). (First edition printed 
in London, England, 1762. By 1767 this edition 
appeared on the lists of Harvard University 
Library). Also see John Walker, Elements of 
Elocution (Boston, Mass., 1810). (First edition 
printed in London, England, 1781. There were 
a number of British and American editions of 
this popular work). 

15 Burgh, op. cit., p. 21. 


become part of the speaker’s and read- 
er’s repertoire from which they may be 
skillfully brought forth and applied 
when the requisite speaking or reading 
occasion presents itself. 


In the matter of expressive bodily ac- 
tion Walker faithfully follows Burgh. 
In addition, he provides a plethora of 
rules by which the speaker and reader 
are to examine every type of sentence 
and govern every phase of vocal modu- 
lation, inflection, emphasis, and pause. 
For example, in his Elements of Elocu- 
tion, which is possibly the best known 
of his ten books on elocution, Walker 
uses one hundred and eleven pages and 
discusses some thirty-one rules govern- 
ing inflections occurring in every type 
of sentence. He presents seven rules for 
the regulation of general vocal modu- 
lation. He dictates more rules for the 
use of emphasis, and he employs som«¢ 
seventy pages elucidating sixteen rules 
for pauses. This identical mechanical 
approach is consistently followed in his 
other works where these same subjects 
happen to be discussed. 


So we see that the mechanical clocu- 
tionist “followed nature” by relying up- 
on a system of rules and a stock of pre- 
determined and prescribed voice and 
action patterns. In this manner he 
achieved expressive patterns of commu- 
nication which were typical and cus- 
tomary, and thereby, “natural.” 


To the romanticist, on the other 
hand, following nature meant perform- 
ing spontaneously and sincerely out of 
the fullness and force of heartfelt emo- 
tion. It meant recognizing and expres- 
sing that which was unique and _per- 
sonal in nature and human experience. 
It meant recognition of irregularity, an 
acceptance of deviation from set pat- 
terns of performance. It meant a dis- 
trust of rules, a suspicion of models, and: 
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THOMAS SHERIDAN AND 


a questioning of imitation as a discipline 
of instruction. It meant, above all, a 
reliance upon the individual's personal 
response.*® 

The ideas just presented, with modi- 
fications tempered by the influence of 
tradition, appear 
dominant in the teachings of the eight- 


classical rhetorical 


eenth century elocutionists we have 


come to recognize as constituting a so- 
called Natural School. Thomas Sheri- 


dan voices these view 
points when he advises the oral reader 
to “forget that he ever learned to read; 


at least let him wholly forget his read- 


emphatically 


ing tones. Let him speak entirely from 
‘his feelings; and they will find much 
truer signs to manifest themselves by, 
than he could find for them.”** Further- 
more, Sheridan condemns the practice 
of imitation, expresses distrust of rules, 
and praises individuality and sincerity 
of communication when he declares that 
“he who speaks from his heart, can 
never fall into any absurdity in his 
manner; this is what they only are liable 
to, who adopt the manner of another, 
or are governed by imperfect, or ill- 
founded rules of art.’’'’ 

A point will be raised here that Sheri- 
dan frequently expresses a desire for 
rules and standards of delivery together 
with qualified instructors to teach them. 
He does.'* These declarations have fur- 
ther influenced critics to label his meth- 
ods mechanical. But Sheridan particu- 
larly refrains from actually presenting 
any rules in this connection. He reasons 


16 For an eloquent statement by a writer of 
the middle eighteenth century giving prece- 
dence to “natural genius” over the genius form- 
ed by art and imitation, see Edward Young, 
Conjectures on Original Composition [1759], 
ed. Edith J. Morley (London and New York, 
1918). 

17 Thomas Sheridan, A Course of Lectures on 
Elocution (London, 1762), p. 121. 

18 Ibid., p. 125. 

19 Ibid., p. 123. 
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that they would be worthless without 
the establishment of an organized and 
comprehensive system of speech educa- 
tion®® such as, for example, functions 
today in a substantial number of our 
universities. Until such a state of affairs 
“comes to pass,” he that 
“nothing would be more easy, than to 
produce a more comprehensive system 
of rules, on that head, than any extant.” 
Nevertheless, he rejects doing so on the 
grounds that they “would be a work of 
more ostentation than use.’’?" 


declares 


He also rejects the use of prescriptive 
rules governing tonal modulations, ges- 
tures, and patterns of expression. Such 
behavior, he remarks, is contrary to the 
native character of Englishmen. In ex- 
planation, he states that the English 
simply are not inclined to use conven- 
tionalized vocal and gesticulatory pat- 
terns as are the French, Spaniards, and 
Italians, or as were the ancient Greeks 
and Romans.?? “of 
all nations in the world, the English 
seem to have the least use of this lan- 
guage of signs; there being few insti- 
tuted signs of emotions, either of tones, 


He observes that 


looks, or gestures, that are adopted into 


general use.’’** He therefore declares 


that it is pointless and artificial to em- 
ploy prescriptive rules of delivery and 
formalized patterns of presentation be- 


cause of the relative nonexistence of 


referable standards based upon common 
usage.** One of Sheridan’s comments. 
expressing this point of view reads as 
follows: 


20 Ibid., pp. viii, 17, 123. 

21 Ibid., p. 123. 

22 Ibid., p. 118. 

23 Ibid. 

24For an example of a mechanistic opposite 
of this treatment of Sheridan’s see Gilbert Aus- 
tin, Chironomia; or a Treatise on Rhetorical 
Delivery (London, 1806). Notice Austin’s use 
of symbols indicating voice changes and minute- 
ly detailed diagrams of formalized action pat- 
terns. 
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Buc in England, where there are scarce any 
traces of a general agreement in the use of 
such signs, there can be no observations drawn 
from general practice, no rules laid down that 
require explanation by example, nor no man- 
ner recommended which the aid of 
patterns.25 


demands 


It is neither necessary nor desirable, 
says Sheridan, to resort to artificial or 
external forms of expression for the 
reason that the vital potentials of ex- 
pressive delivery are contained naturally 
within one’s self. To liberate and uti- 
lize these potentials he advises that 

. it is necessary that each reader should not 
only understand, but feel the sentiments of the 
Author; and if he enters into the spirit of the 
Author’s sentiments, as well as into the meaning 
of his words, he will not fail to deliver the 
words in properly varied tones.?6 


He also instructs both the speaker and 
the oral reader to speak purposefully 
and sincerely from the heart,” and to 
avoid affectation and imitation by de- 
veloping an individual style. He ex- 
plains that the person who “forms to 
himself a manner of his own, will prob- 
ably acquire such a one, as will be most 
consonant with his own powers and 
his own feelings.’’** This romantic pro- 
nouncement is obviously at odds with 
the typical neo-classical view that style 
rises out of the universal and is opposed 
to the particular and singular.*® Sheri- 
dan, however, pointedly comments that 
“Singularity of manner, is so far from 
giving us any idea of impropriety, be- 
cause it is so customary, as to seem con- 
formable to the very genius of the 
nation.’’%° 


25 Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution, p. 119. 

26 Sheridan, A Rhetorical Grammar of the 
English Language (Philadelphia, 1783), p. 99. 

27 Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution, p. 121. 

28 Ibid., p. 119. 

29 For a representative statement of this atti- 
tude see Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fifteen Discourses, 
ed. Ernest Rhys (Everyman’s Library; London 
and New York, 1928), p. 106. 


30 Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution, p. 125. 


He places the highest value upon na- 
tural ability. This is not only in keeping 
with the romantic point of view ex- 
pressed by Edward Young in his Conjec- 
tures on Original Composition but Cic- 
ero and Quintilian, to whom Sheridan 
repeatedly refers, also profess this prefer- 
ence.** As an example of the effective- 
ness of native ability, Sheridan quotes 
Cicero’s mention of the great honors 
paid to such speakers “as relied on na- 
ture, and had their delivery wholly 
governed by their emotions.”*? Although 
in agreement with the classical tradition 
that perfection in both public speaking 
and oral reading may be best obtained 
by the “united endeavors of art and na- 
ture,”*? Sheridan is also of the opinion 
that it is better to be awkward and un- 
trained yet sincere than to be polished 
but affected.** In support of this view- 
point he practically paraphrases both 
Cicero and Quintilian.** Sheridan writes 
as follows: ; 

In elocution, the two great articles are, force, 
and grace; the one has its foundation chiefls 
in nature, the other in art. When united, they 
mutually support each other; when separated, 
their powers are very different. Nature can do 
much without art; art but little without na- 
ture. Nature, assaults the heart; art, plays upon 
the fancy. Force of speaking, will 
and conviction; grace, 
pleasure and admiration. As the one is the 
primary, and the other but a secondary end 
of speech, it is evident, that where one or the 


other, is wholly to take place, the former should 
have the preference.36 


produce 


emotion only excites 


Thus we see that although Sheridan 
stresses the importance of delivery, he 


31 Cicero, De Oratore, trans. E. W. Sutton 
(Loeb Classical Library; London and New York, 
1923), i. 25. 113-116. Quintilian, Institutio Ora- 
toria, trans. H. E. Butler (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary; London and New York, 1922), xi. 3. 13. 


32 Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution, p. 129. 
Also see Cicero, op. cit., i. 25. 117. 
33 Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution, p. 133. 


34 Ibid., p. 121. 

35 See Cicero, op. cit., i. 25. 113-116, and Quin- 
tilian, op. cit., ii. 19. 2.3. 

36 Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution, p. 121. 
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THOMAS SHERIDAN AND 


subordinates this art to the drive of 


vital communicative energy arising 
from inner conviction and feeling. It is 
this energy or “force” which he regards 
as the chief constituent in successful 
communication. He also clearly states 
that “the main object of all discourse, 
whether in prose or verse, is to commu- 
nicate thoughts and sentiments.’’** 

Let us now consider Professor Winans’ 
charge that the methods of both Walker 
and Sheridan are “thoroughly mechan- 
ical.”*5 In 
Winans 


support of his contention 


presents examples from. the 


work of each. Unquestionably they re- 
Similar 


veal a surprising similarity. 


emotions and moods are listed and 


superficially described; and the same 


facial expressions and accompanying 
gestures are prescribed. Professor Win- 
ans .comments that “some years after 
Walker’ published his Elements Sheri- 
dan published a book in which he also 
told how to express emotions.”*® Winans 
then concludes his examination of the 
curious duplication by posing the ques- 


tion: “Were both copying from the 


same actor’s manual?’’4° 


The Sheridan book to which Winans 
refers is the Rhetorical Grammer which 
was published before, not after, Walker's 
Elements of Elocution.** Furthermore, 
the common source for these two books 
is not “some actor’s manual” but Burgh’s 


Art of Speaking.*? Walker acknowledges 


37 Sheridan, Lectures on the Art of Reading 
(London, 1781), p. 305. 

38 Winans, op. cit., p. 3. 

39 [bid. 

40 [bid. 

41 See Austin §. Allibone, A Critical Diction 
ary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors (Philadelphia, 1870), 
II, p. 2080. Allibone lists the Rhetorical Gram- 
mar published as a prefix to Sheridan’s General 
Dictionary . . . in 1780. This same publication 
date is confirmed in the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Printed Books, old series; see entry 
under Sheridan. 


42 See Warren Guthrie, “The Development of 
Rhetorical 


Theory in America, 1635-1850,” 
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the title of his source but fails to men- 
tion Burgh’s name.*® No mention of 
either Burgh or the title of his book 
occurs in Sheridan’s Rhetorical Gram- 


mar. 


In addition to these unusual circum- 
stances, the Rhetorical Grammar itself 
presents a contradiction. The first part 
of the book enunciates the same natur- 
alistic principles Sheridan introduced 
eighteen years earlier in his Lectures on 
Elocution.** And it is important to note 
that aspects of these same basic view 
points are consistently repeated, with 
no deviation at all, in all his books, 
some fifteen in number. So it is the 
more remarkable that when we come to 
the second part of the Rhetorical Gram- 
mar we discover that the naturalistic 
beliefs of the first part, and of all his 
works, are utterly abandoned. It is in 
this particular section that Sheridan’s 
Rhetorical Grammar repeats Burgh ver- 
batim.*® The entire repertory of the 
“principal Passions and Humors, Senti- 
ments and Intentions” makes its appear- 
ance and specific directions are pre- 
scribed for their proper renditon. Un- 
questionably, the entire content of the 
last sixty-nine pages of the Rhetorical 
Grammar is unrelievedly mechanical. 


When we consider that Sheridan, in 
his 1762 Lectures on Elocution, con- 
demned and rejected mechanistic pat- 


Ph.D. Dissertation, Northwestern University, 
1940, p. 176. Guthrie recognizes the similarity 
between Burgh’s Art of Speaking and Sheri- 
dan’s Rhetorical Grammar but he erroneously 
attributes priority (and originality) to the 
Sheridan material stating that much of Burgh’s 
“material on action is quoted from Sheridan's 
Rhetorical Grammar, although no acknowledge- 
ment is made.” This is obviously in error and 
the respective publication dates render it 
chronologically impossible. Burgh published 
in 1762, Sheridan in 1780. 

43 Walker, op. cit., p. 316. 

44See Sheridan’s Rhetorical Grammar, pp. 
1-148. 

45 Ibid., pp. 
pp. 3-60. 


149-218, and Burgh, op. cit., 
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terns of expression at the very same 
time that Burgh was proposing such 
methods, his apparent slavish copying 
of Burgh almost two decades later seems 
startling in its inconsistency. If viewed 
apart from the body of naturalistic 
philosophy and practice Sheridan vigor- 
ously and consistently followed for over 
twenty years of teaching, this isolated 
and adventitious section in the Rhetor- 
ical Grammar provides ample evidence 
to support claims that his methods were 
similar to those of the mechanical elo- 
cutionists. And apparently many who 
have condemned him as being mechan- 
ical have limited their inquiry and eval- 
uation to just this brief section. But 
to understand and appreciate the true 
nature of Sheridan’s method and contri- 
bution, we must consider the whole con- 
tent of his work and not this isolated 
and totally foreign segment. 

Whether the utterly incongruous ap- 
pearance of mechanical methods in the 
Rhetorical Grammar represents a true 
change of attitude, or whether it merely 
indicates an attempt to ride the band 
wagon of popular taste, or, what is 
more likely, it is the willful inclusion 
of some piratical printer or publisher, 
the fact remains that the entire portion 
of his own work falls well within the 
frame of theories and general practices 
represented by the Natural School. But 
there is no evidence to support the 
claim that he was the directing leader 
of such a school. In a sense, rather 
than being a leader, Sheridan was a 
follower. He was a follower of the 
classical rhetorical tradition guided by 
such men as Cicero and Quintilian who 
were an inspirational, even as they were 


an actual, source of much of his teach- 
ing. The extent of his teaching, the 
quantity of his lectures and publications 
on the various aspects of speech all 
demonstrating the basic tenets of the 
natural group, give him a preeminence 
which leads us to regard him as one of 
its outstanding practitioners. Even 
Whately refers to him as “one of the 
best writers” on the subject of oral read- 
ing and agrees that the two of them 
have many points in common.*® 

It is true that Sheridan employs tech- 
nical, and sometimes mechanical, means 
to achieve his purpose. But he always 
subordinates the “graces” and polish of 
delivery to sincerity of communication 
and naturalness of manner. His meth- 
ods, by modern standards and termin- 
ology, might be called eclectic. Yet it 
is necessary to recognize that the me- 
chanical techniques occurring in _ his 
own teaching are always grounded in 
fundamental ideas of the Natural 
School: clearly understand the meaning 
of what you speak‘? and “be guided in 
all changes of . . . voice, by the sense 
only.’"*8 The only exception to the 
wealth of sound naturalistic theory and 
practice he advocates occurs briefly, as 
we have seen, in the sixty-nine pages of 
crammed into 
the Rhetorical Grammar. Therefore, if 


non-original material 
one is required to label Sheridan as 
either “mechanical” or “natural,” exist- 
ing evidence justifies identifying him as 
a member in good standing of the 
Natural School. 


46 Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric 
(New York, 1846), pp. 3gof. 

47 Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution, p. 70. 

48 Sheridan, Art of Reading, p. 122. 
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-ROLE OF JOSHUA STEELE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SPEECH EDUCATION IN AMERICA* 


JOHN B. NEWMAN 
Queens College 


N 1775 a book was published in Lon- 
don with the rather descriptive title of 
An Essay towards establishing the Mel- 
ody and Measure of Speech to be expres- 
sed and perpetuated by Peculiar Sym- 
bols. Its author was Joshua Steele. Lat- 
er that year the book was reprinted 
under the title of Prosodia Rationalis, 
with the earlier description retained as 
the subtitle. A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1779, but it was much the 
same as the first. Still entitled Prosodia 
Rationalis, it consisted of the original 
sheets of the first edition to which were 
added fifty pages of additional material.' 
The original title of this work, 
though somewhat cumbersome — in 
length, is not unusual for the times and 
is certainly clear enough; but its re- 
vised form is esoteric and should be 
explained. In fact the pedantic Latinity 
of the revised title actually confused the 
statement of intent incorporated in the 
long subtitle. 
What does PR 
Latin PR means *‘ 


“a rational system of prosody.” But why 


mean? In. Vulgar 
‘rational prosody” or 


*This article was developed from a paper 
that was presented at the History of American 
Speech Education sectional meeting of the na- 
tional convention of the Speech Association of 
America at Chicago in December, 1951. It is 
based on a Ph.D. dissertation, entitled “Joshua 
Steele: Prosody in Speech Education,” completed 
at New York University in 1950 under the direc- 
tion of Professor Dorothy Mulgrave. 

1 Since both editions are, for all intents and 
purposes, the same through page 193. the work 
will hereinafter be referred to simply as PR. 
References to the first 193 pages will be found in 
either edition, regardless of its title. References 
to pages 194-243 will be found only in the 
1779 edition. 


“rational?” What was prosody to war- 
rant the publication of a “rational” 
system, or at least one that claimed to be 
so? The history of English prosody is 
the history of a number of unresolved 
disputes. One of these is the very def- 
inition of prosody itself. ‘The Oxford 
English Dictionary defines prosody as 
“the science of versification; that part 
of the study of language which deals 
with the forms of metrical composition; 

. including the study of the pronunci- 
ation of words... in relation to versifi- 
cation.” A more contemporary defini- 
tion, however, that of Lindley Murray 
(which is cited for the year 1824 by 
OED), divides prosody into what seem 
to be two parts: “the former teaches 
the true pronunciation of words, com- 
prising accent, quantity, emphasis, 
pause, and tone; and the latter, the 
laws of versification.”* This distinction 
would seem to parallel that previously 
made by John Mason in 1749. Mason 
was the author of two essays on the 
“power of numbers,” the second of 
which was entitled An Essay on the 
Power and Harmony of Prosaic Num- 
bers, being a Sequel to one on the Power 
of Numbers and the Princ ples of Har- 
mony in Poetic Compositions. 

The distinction, however, seems to 
be factitious. Though George Saints- 


2 Cf. Karl Shapiro, A Bibliography of Mod- 
ern Prosody (Baltimore, 1948), p. 1. 

3 English Grammar, 2 v. (York, 1808), 1:325. 

4 (London). Cf. T.S. Omond, English Metrists 
(Oxford, 1921), p. 297; George Saintsbury, 
History of English Prose Rhythm (London, 
1922), p. 473n. 
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from 
“prose rhythm,” he thinks of the latte1 
as the 


bury differentiates “prosody” 


“formal scansion of English 
prose;’’® and he sums up Mason’s Prosai 
Numbers as describing “the manner of 
‘reducing’ prosaic numbers; that is to 
say, 


of arranging them according to 


feet.”* If, in both Mason’s and Saints- 
bury’s own terms, the same applies to 
both “poetic numbers” or prosody and 
“prosaic numbers” or prose rhythm, the 
distinction in this regard between the 
two is simply an arbitrary one. 

The relationship of all this to the 
development of speech education hinges 
on the importance of “the study of the 
pronunciation of words” that is relevant 
to prosody in any or all of its manifesta- 
tions. Although this will be brought out 
more fully later, it is pertinent at. this 
point to quote Saintsbury once again. 
In appraising John Mason as the first 
critic to attack the subject of pros« 
rhythm in English “with any fulness and 
on any system,” Sainstbury goes on to 
say that Mason “was actually a teacher 
of elocution: and as he was no doubt 
led by this to the consideration of our 
subject, we may readily excuse any dic- 
tum which may perhaps savour more 
of the actor or the c‘zoxpirjs’ than of the 
critic pure and simple.”* 

The close relation of elocution to the 
theatre and specifically to the art of 
acting® distinguishes it in large mceas- 
ure from prosody, even in those in- 
stances where both are concerned with 


5 HEPR, p.v. 

6 Ibid., p. 474. 

7 This term has the following meanings: an 
answerer, an intepreter, an actor, a pretender, 
a hyprocrite. One can appreciate Karl Shapiro's 
judgment that Saintsbury’s “prose style is some- 
thing I will not quarrel with except to say that 
I dislike it... .” [English Prosody and Modern 
Poetry (Baltimore, 1947), p. 4]- 

8 HEPR, p. 476. 

*Cf. Barnard Hewitt, “Theatre U.S.A.: Ac- 
tual and Potential,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 38(1952):393- 
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what apparently are the same things. 
Whereas the latter was and to a degree 
still is a form of criticism “pure and 
simple,” the former was concerned first 
with how its study could improve the 
art of declamation, and later with de- 
livery in general. A brief history will 
clarify this relationship. 

sritish stage speech in the eighteenth 
century was an imitation of the style 
that had developed in France some- 
what earlier. Actors spoke their lines in 
a cadenced monotone that paid little 
heed to meaning but which thumped 
the regularity of the rhythm and the 
rhyme and played entirely on the beau- 
ty of the sound of the language. Lines 
were read for their auditory magnifi- 
cadenced 
monotone, and many of the speeches of 


cence when chanted in this 
plays written in this style sound like 


nonsense when read in an_ ordinary 
tone of voice.'” 

Into this milieu David Garrick’s real- 
istic, meaningful reading of lines burst 
like a skyrocket showering infinite var- 
ieties of enunciation upon adoring audi- 
ences. For perhaps the first time in gener- 
ations, theatre audiences listened to the 
lines of the play rather than to the 
voices and the readings of the actors." 
David Garrick natural 


mode of delivery which, both in manner 


had created a 
and in quality, was capable of emula- 
tion in declamatory or public speaking 
situations outside the theatre.'* A sen- 
had been created and a lot of 
people were eager to emulate the new 
mode. 


sation 


Two particularly fortunate men were 
quick to take advantage of this situa- 
tion. Both had been on the stage; in 


10 Margaret Barton, Garrick 
P- 33> 34- 

11 Cf. Ibid., p. 52ff. 

12 Frederick W. Haberman, The Elocutionary 
Movement in England, 1750-1850 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1947), p. 31. 


(London, 


1948), 


(Cornell U. 
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fact both had been fellow players of 
the great Garrick himself. Having left 
the theatre for more learned pursuits, 
they had become famous as _ lexicog- 
raphers and ortheopists. Now, as though 
in answer to the demand, both took up 
the profession of elocution. These men 
were Thomas Sheridan and John Walk- 
er. Though they were not the first to 
profess elocution (others, notably John 
Mason,'* had for sometime taught elo- 
cution and had written books and pam- 
phlets on the subject), Thomas Sheridan 
and John Walker have been considered 
“the actual founders of the elocution 
movement.”'* What they did, in effect, 
was to transmute Garrick’s art of the- 
atrical delivery into a general theory of 
delivery for reading and speaking.'® 

But Sheridan and Walker were both 
somewhat vague about pedagogy; specif- 
ically, neither seemed to have a definite 
method by which Garrick’s art could 
be taught. Sheridan, the older of the 
two, was a_ prolific and voluminous 
writer. His language on the subject of 
oral reading, for instance, was prolix 
and circuitous even for those eloquent 
times. One idea that seemed to recur 
in his writings was that understanding 
was necessary for reading to sound 
natural.'® This seems to have been lifted 
out of context and made into a label 
that was supposed to fit very neatly: as 
one of the founders of the elocution 
movement, Thomas Sheridan was the 
father of the natural method: the 
natural method being one which de- 


pended to a great degree on natural 


13 V. inf. Saintsbury also refers to an Essay on 
Elocution, published in London, which “had 
reached its fourth edition in 1757.” [HEPR, 
P- 473"). 

14 Haberman, p. 35. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Mary Margaret Robb, Oral Interpretation 
of Literature in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities: A Historical Study of Teaching Methods 
(New York, 1941), Pp. 32. 


ability, understanding, imagination, 
and interpretation.'* 

The natural label does not stick to 
Sheridan, however, for in his writings 
he desiderated a system of mechanical 
rules for vocal inflection and_ bodily 
action as well as a method of recording 
them.'* One can reasonably subsume 
that had such a method been available 
to Sheridan at the time he was writing, 
he would have himself made use of it, 
or at least would have advocated the 
use of such a method in the teaching of 
oral reading. 

Such a method was available to John 
Walker. At least the raw materials were. 
Walker took these raw materials and 
organized them into a pedagogical sys- 
tem or method that became the _ veri- 
table mainstay of the elocution move- 
ment for more than a century. The raw 
materials for Walker’s method of elocu- 
tion were available in Joshua Steele’s 
PR. Since Steele’s system of prosody was 
concerned with the mechanics of verse 
and prose for purposes of structural 
analysis, it followed that Walker’s svs- 
tem of elocution, being based on Steele, 
would be at least as mechanical in its 
proposals for oral reading and the teach- 
ing of oral reading. Although this may 
in part explain the “mechanical” label 
that has been applied to Walker's sys- 
tem, it does not follow that his contem- 
porary, Sheridan, should be identified 
with a “natural” label considered to be 
dichotomous to Walker’s theories. 


Let us look at the record. PR was pub- 
lished in 1775. In 1779, circumstances 
forced Steele to leave London perma- 
nently. PR was not copyrighted, and 


17 Ibid., p. 70. 

18 Thomas Sheridan, A Discourse introductory 
to his Course of Lectures on Elocution and the 
English Language, 2nd ed. (London, 1759), p. 
45; A Course of Lectures on Elocution, end 
American ed. (Troy, 1803), p. 19. [Originally 
published in 1762.] 
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besides, it had nothing to do with the 
teaching of elocution in the first place. 
A clever man like John Walker had but 
to leaf through the pages of PR and 
take what he needed. And this is what 
he seems to have done. Let us look at 
his bibliography. His first publication, 
a prospectus of his pronouncing diction- 
ary, was published in 1774.1 His second, 
a rhyming dictionary, in 1775. His third, 
Exercises for Improvement of Elocution 
in 1777, was an anthology. But his 
fourth, Elements of Elocution, codified 
the mechanical method with which he is 
now associated. It was veritably the pro- 
totype of all elocution textbooks that 
were to follow for over a hundred years. 
It was Walker’s Elements of Elocution 
that was the book that contained rules 
with uniformity and universality in 
their application and a method of re- 
cording with mechanistic perfection.*” 
It was Walker’s Elements of Elocution 
that was the book that set the standard 
for succeeding elocution texts which 
offered rules for the use of tones of the 
voice, for achieving a distinct and pleas- 
ing articulation, for expression of the 
principal emotions, for poise and stance, 
gestures, facial expressions, bodily ac- 
tion, and correct and elegant pronuncia- 
tion.*t The date of this book was 1781, 
six years after the publication of PR. By 
the time Walker’s Elements of Elocu- 
tion was published, Steele had been in 
the West Indies for almost three years, 


planting sugar and cassava and trying 


19 The bibliographical data on John Walker 
is from the entry on him in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

20 William P. Sandford, English Theories of 
Public Address, 1530-1828 (Ohio State U. Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1929), p. 178-9. Cf. Warren Guth- 
rie, “The Development of Rhetorical Theory in 
America 1635-1850—V: The Elocution Move- 
ment—England,” Speech Monographs, 18 (1951) 

7; Harold F. Harding, English Rhetorical 
Theory, 1750-1800 (Cornell U. Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 1937), p. 127-8. 

21 Haberman, p. 390-1. 








to free the slaves on his plantations.** 
He was too far away and too deeply em- 
broiled to bother with a small matter of 
plagiarism in London. If this sounds 
like strong language, let us look in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. In 
the entry for John Walker, after an 
item in his bibliography entitled The 
Melody of Speaking Delineated; or 
Elocution taught like Music, by Visible 
Signs, adapted to the Tones, Inflexions, 
and Variations of the Voice in Reading 
and Speaking,** there appears the note 
to “see Steele, Joshua.” 

Let us take the advice and “‘see Steele, 
Joshua.” In PR, Steele maintained that 
the voice in speech is a genus of music 
distinct and different from the musical 
genus of the voice in song.** In song, the 
voice leaps from one notable pitch of 
another 
within the structure of a given scale and 


distinguishable duration to 
a given time signature. This is chro- 
matic: diatonic. The thesis of PR is that 
in speech the voice does likewise except 
that its progress in scale and time is 
effected by means of slides rather than 
leaps of pitch. As a result the distin- 
geuishable units of sound duration slide 
through pitch levels that cannot be 
orchestrated on the whole tone-half tone 
scale. In venturing the use of quarter 
tones, Steele referred to the ancient 
Greek tetrachordal structure and con- 
cluded that speech is chromatic enhar- 
monic. To prove this, he scored his 
own reading of one of Hamlet’s solil- 
oquies in his quasi-musical notation.?5 
It is quite easy to read back. 

On a five line musical staff, divided 
into bars marked in the bass clef with 


22E. M. Shilstone, “The Lucas Manuscript 
Volumes in the Barbados Public Library,” Jour- 
nal of the Barbados Museum and Historical 
Society, 10 (1943):62-8. 

23 (London, 1787). 

24PR, p. xvi, 4-17 passim. 
25 Ibid., p. 40-6. 
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a given time signature, Steele indicated 
the pitch, stress, duration, volume, and 
pause of every syllable he uttered in the 
reading. Almost as an encore, to prove 
the virtuosity of the system even further, 
Steele explained that when he saw Dav- 
id Garrick play Hamlet, he made note 
of the fact that Garrick’s reading of the 
soliloquy was the same as his own except 
for a single passage, which he extracted 
and rescored to indicate the difference 
in the reading. Steele’s purpose was not 
to evaluate and judge the correctness or 
elegance of either interpretation but 
simply to prove the usefulness of the 
system he had devised of expressing and 
perpetuating the manner, specifically 
the melody and measure, of the two 
readings. 

What could be easier pickings for an 
elocutionist looking for a teaching meth- 
od? Especially for an elocutionist who 
was trying to teach David Garrick’s elo- 
cution? In PR, what was for all intents 
and purposes a transcription of David 
Garrick’s recitation of Hamlet was pre- 
sented in a way that could be read as 
easily as the notes of a simple tune. Gar- 
rick himself implied his approval of the 
transcription in the question he was 
quoted as having asked Steele concern- 
ing the possible uses to which this meth- 
od could be put.** For anyone who 
wanted to teach elocution, and especi- 
ally Garrick’s elocution, here was a way 
to do so; and John Walker took ad- 
vantage of it, as did many others. Steele 
had simply devised the formula: Walker 
was the first to apply it to elocution. 
In a sense, Steele had as much to do 
with elocution, and specifically the me- 
chanical method of elocution, as Ein- 
stein had to do with the atomic bomb. 
Steele, like Einstein, devised the formu- 
la. Others, in both cases, used it for 


specific purposes. 


26 Ibid., p. 54. 


Of all those who made use of Steele's 
formulations in the development of elo- 
cution in both England and America, 
John Walker was probably the only one 
who did not in some way acknowledge 
Joshua _ Steele.**7 In England, John 
Odell,?® Richard Roe,?® John Thel- 
wall,°° James Chapman,** Peter Walk- 
den Fogg,** Benjamin Smart,** and 
Gilbert Austin** all did. By 1824, the 
system had spanned the Atlantic Ocean 
in the person of Dr. Jonathan Barber,** 
who taught elocution at the University 
of Cambridge as well as at Yale and at 
Harvard. Dr. Barber was not loathe to 
acknowledge his debt to Joshua Steele. 


Nor was Dr. James Rush, who in 1827, 


in The Philosophy of the Human Voice, 
went so far as to admit that “Mr. Steele 


seems to have possessed eee powers sufh- 


27 In all of John Walker's works, Steele’s name 
appears but twice: once in a footnote which 
quotes a statement by Lord Monboddo, in 
which Monboddo refers to Steele, and once in 
a very derogatory footnote by Walker himself. 
Both appear in “Observations on the Greek and 
Latin Accent and Quantity” which concludes 
A Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names annexed to 
A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Exposi- 
tor of the English Language (New London, 
1836), p. 95, gin respectively. 

28 An Essay on the Elements, Accents, and 
Prosody of the English Language (London, 
1806), p. vi, 78, 97, et in passim. 

29 The Principles of Rhythm (Dublin, 1829), 
P- 191, 205-7, et in passim. 

304 Letter to Henry Cline, Fsq. on the 
Treatment of Impediments of Speech (London, 
1810), p. 25-6, 194, et in passim. 

31 The Music, or Melody and Rhythmus of 
the English Language, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 
1819), p. xiiiff; The Original Rhythmical Gram- 
mar (Edinburgh, 1821), p. xiii. Cf. Omond, 
p- 131. 

82 Elementa Anglicana, 2 v. (Stockport, 1792, 
1796), 2:157, 186, 203. 

33 The Theory of Elocution (London, 1819), 
p. 51n, 58n, 59n. 

34 Chironomia; or a Treatise on Rhetorical 
Delivery (London, 1806), p. 2gon, 362. 

85 Elementary analysis of some principal phe- 
nomena of oral language as contradistinguished 
from graphic composition (Washington City, 
1824), p. 42; Exercises in Reading and Recitation 
(York, Pa., 1825), in passim; Grammar of Elo- 
cution (New Haven, 1832), p. 8-9, 144n. 
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cient to have developed the whole 
philosophy of speech.’’** 

To a certain extent, then, all those 
who followed in the Walker-Rush _ tra- 
dition were indebted to Joshua Steele. 
But there were some who referred to 
original sources. And though some of 
them are obscure, their number is im- 
pressive. In Willard, 
author of a Whately-inspired rhetoric, 
admitted the value of Steele’s system in 


1830, Samuel 


the teaching of rhetoric and elocution.** 
In 1832, Andrew Comstock acknowledged 
Steele.** Later, such men as Sullivan H. 
Weston,*” H. O. Apthorp,*? Charles 
John Plumptre,*? Alexander J. Ellis,‘ 
James E. Murdoch,** and even Alexan- 
der Melville Bell** either openly ad- 
mitted or their 
writings of their debt to Joshua Steele. 


showed evidence in 


Steele’s role in the elocution move 
ment, however, was not his only contri- 
bution to the development of speech 


education in America. A proto-elocu- 


tionist, as it were, Steele was one of the 
very earliest students of speech as a 
natural phenomenon, that is, as a visual- 
acoustic event-process. With practically 


36 grd ed. (Philadelphia, 1845), p. xxvi-Xxxvii. 
[Originally published in 1827.] 

37 Rhetoric, or the Principles of Elocution 
and Rhetorical Composition 
74, 76-8. 

38 Rhythmical Reader (Philadelphia), p. 3, 
13-19, et in passim; also Practical Elocution, 
2nd ed. (Philadelphia, 1837), p. 4, 45-7. 54-7. et 
in passim; System of Elocution, 18th ed. (Phila- 
delphia, 1855), p. 47m, 50n, et in passim. 

39 Rudiments of Elocution (Boston, 1842), 
P- 3°4- 

404 Grammar of Elocution 
1858), p. Xv, 126-7, 133-4. 

41 King’s College Lectures on Elocution (Lon- 
don, 1883), p. 111-12, 232, 23q. 

42“°On the Physical Constituents of Accent 
and Emphasis,” Transactions of the Philologi- 
cal Society of London, 1873-4 (London, 1874), 

131M. 

434 Plea for Spoken Language (Cincinnati, 
1883), p. 25, 38, 47, et in passim. 

44 Elocutionary Manual, 7th ed. (Washington, 
D. C., 1899), p. 11; Visible Speech (London, 
1867), p. 71. Cf. Ellis, op. cit., p. 132n; also his 
On Early English Pronunciation, 5 v. (London, 
1869-89), 4:1055-6. 


(Boston), p. 58, 


(Philadelphia, 


nothing to go on by way of either instru- 
mentation or previous study, Steele ob- 
served and classified phonetic, tonetic, 
and dynamic prosodic elements in the 
phenomenon of speech** that have been 
but recently scientifically corroborated. 
It has been said that Joshua Steele con- 
tributed as much toward the solution of 
the problems he recognized in these 
areas as anyone since his time.** 

In line with this approach to the 
study of speech, Steele even ventured 
into speech correction, specifically stut- 
tering therapy.** Since he was not a 
teacher, Steele himself never put the 
method he devised to use; but John 
Thelwall did,** and apparently with suc- 
cess.*° In fact much the same method, 
now variously known as “rhythm co 


ordination, rhythmical speech, meas- 


ured speech, etc.,” is used in = speech 
clinics to this day.*° Steele’s role in the 
development of the study of what we 
would today call the science of speech, 
that is, the observation, analysis, and 


classification of the constituent ele- 


ments of the physical phenomenon it 
self, was another one of his contribu- 
butions to the development of speech 
education in America. 


There was yet a third. Joshua Steele 
brought prosody to speech education. 
Since classical times, poetics was dis- 


tinguished from rhetoric, and, from 


Gascoigne to Saintsbury, England _ pros- 


ody was concerned primarily with 


45 See John B. Newman, “The Phonetic As- 
pect of Joshua Steele's System of Prosody,” 
Speech Monographs, 18(1951):279-87. 

46 Lee S. Hultzén, “Phonetics and Elocution,’ 
Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in 
honor of James Albert Winans (New York, 
1925), Pp. 251. 

47 PR, p. 199. 

48 Letter to Henry Cline, p. 2off. 

49 Haberman, “John Thelwall: His Life, His 
School, and His Theory of Elocution,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, 23(1947):298. 

50 Stanley Ainsworth, Speech Correction Meth- 
ods (New York, 1948), p. 95-6, 99, 100, 103. 
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metre and the metrical structure of 


verse.°' The postulate that verse is 
metrical, that is, that it consists of the 
alternation of syllables of different value 
in a certain predetermined pattern,*? in- 
evitably gave rise to the conception that 
verse had to be read in terms of its 
metrical structure. Otherwise, it was 
said, poetry would sound as unrhythm- 
ical as prose.** However, versification, 
like rhyme, is intrinsically tied up with 
the pronunciation of the writer. It 
would follow, then, that to be poetical 
rather than rhetorical—that is, for verse 
to be spoken as verse and not as prose— 
it would have to be pronounced as the 
poet pronounced it. But with the mode 
of reading meaningfully came compro- 
mise. Just as pronunciation was not 
tortured to spell out the orthography or 
to thump its auditory magnificence (its 
rhythm and rhyme), so was it not tor- 
tured to force or even to justify a met- 
rical scansion. If spelled rhymes and 
intended rhymes were pronounced to 
communicate meaning, why should not 
digital scansions and intended metres 
also be so pronounced? 

Robert Bridges made this point in his 
study of John Milton’s prosody.** He 
said that Milton wrote a_ rhythmical 
stressed verse in the choruses of Samson 
Agonistes which he scanned with pro- 
sodic fictions that had no relation to 
facts. But, he Milton 


“need not have troubled himself about 


speech added, 


the scansion at all. If the stressed rhythm 


51 The study of English prose structures, on 
the other hand, which may be said to bear a 
similar relation to rhetoric, is concerned pri- 
marily with rhythm and the rhythmical struc- 
ture of prose. [Cf. Mason, Prosaic Numbers, 
p. iv; Saintsbury, HEPR, in passim.] 

52 Saintsbury, History of English Prosody, 
3 v. (London, 1906-10), 1:4. 

53 George R. Stewart, Jr., The Technique of 
English Verse (New York, 1930), p. 1. Cf. W. 
M. Parrish, “The Concept of ‘Naturalness,’” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 37(1951):45). 

54 Milton’s Prosody, rev. final ed. (Oxford, 
1921). 
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‘ 


is the beauty of the verse, it is a sufficient 
account of it. But this seems to be too 
simple to be understood.’’** 

Joshua Steele understood it. In fact 
his application of this principle was the 
reason even the most sympathetic critics 
described his system as utterly wild.*° 
The basic prosodic principle of Steele's 
system is that rhythm, metre, melody, 
music—all of the constituent elements 
of prosody—are in the voice and not in 
the verse. Hence, a tetrameter could be 
followed by a hexameter and be made 
to sound rhythmical by the reading.** 
In fact Steele claimed that practically 
any line of practically any number of 
feet could be followed by practically 
any other line of practically any other 
number of feet and be made, by the 
reading, to sound rhythmical.** The 
postulation of this remarkable concept, 
together with his use of a form of mu- 
sical notation in his scansion, or as he 
preferred to have it known, his scoring 
of verse, has since given rise in certain 
quarters to the idea that Joshua Steele 
was a proponent of a quantitative theory 
of prosody, or, to use the modern termi- 
nology, a temporal prosody. This simply 
does not happen to be the case. Steele 
was neither a proponent of a_ stress 
prosody, a temporal prosody, nor a 
Rather did Steele 
maintain that prosody consisted of the 


mixed prosody.°* 


play of pitch, duration, stress, volume, 
and pause in the voice of the reader.® 


55 [bid., p. 71. Cf. Karl Shapiro, Essay on 
Rime (New York, 1945), p. 8. 

56 Omond, p. 92; Harding, p. 
p. 27. 

57 PR, p. 24, 83-4, 116, 165. 

58 Ibid., p. 23-173 passim. Cf. Shapiro, EPMP, 
p. 15. 

59 Shapiro, BMP, p. 1-2. 

60 This would explain the much discussed 
failure by Sidney Lanier, the founder of mod- 
ern temporal prosody and the use of musical 
scansion, to make proper acknowledgment of 
Joshua Steele. Other than to say “he helped 
me not,” Lanier dismissed Steele without a 
word. [The Science of English Verse (New 


127; Guthrie, 
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Thus, he was one of the first English 
prosodists who recognized vocal ele- 
ments that had already been studied by 
several seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century elocutionists and grammarians. 
Where, however, earlier wiiters, notably 
John Mason, had considered the prob- 
lem in terms of the constitution of the 
text, that is, whether its “numbers” 
were “poetic” or “prosaic,” Steele con- 
sidered the problem in terms of the 
constitution of the voice and the vocal 
requirements of the reader. 

Further, Steele maintained that no 
generic distinction could, therefore, be 
made between verse and prose. Both 
could be made to sound equally rhyth- 
mical and sonorous by the reading.® 
Passages of prose and passages of verse 
could be scored alike because the same 
voice, doing much the same things in 
both instances, could, should, and did 
read both prose and verse with meaning. 
Passages of prose could therefore be in- 
corporated into passages of verse, and 
vice versa, to the rhetorical and poetical 
enrichment of either one as the case 
may be. Finally, and this was Steele’s 
cardinal prosodic sin, he insisted that 
depending on its syntactic and semantic 
structure and depending on the respira- 
tory requirements of the person reading 
it, the English heroic ten-syllabled line 
of blank verse was not a pentameter at 
all, but a hexameter or an octometer.* 
What, in prosody, could be more utterly 
wild? Yet what, in speech education, 
could be more thoroughly sane? 

Verse did not have to be squeezed into 
carefully scanned, finger-thumped short 
and long or stress and slack syllables. 
No more would two scholars have to 
quibble as to whether a line “was met- 


York, 1920), p. xii; see also Omond, p. 93; 
Shapiro, EPMP, p. 7.] 

61 PR, p. 11, 18, 28, 84, et in passim. 

62 Ibid., p. 12, 26-7, 31, 78-84, et in passim. 


rical, one insisting that [the line] was 
a palpable Alexandrine, the other ques- 
tioning whether it was verse at all.’® 
A line was verse if it sounded rhyth- 
mical, if it carried thought, meaning, 
mood, music, and not because five short 
or slack syllables were followed in alter- 
nate order by five long or stressed syl- 


lables. 


The fundamental law of English 
verse, according to T. S. Omond, is the 
opposition between syllabic and tem- 
poral structure.** That means that verse 
consists of speech in which stresses 
occur at apparently equal intervals of 
time.» The best verse is that which 
cancels out the distance between the 
language of spontaneous nature and 
that of formal artifice.°* Hence prose 
forms shape the melody and measure of 
verse and its prosody is the cadence of 
the voice speaking the verse.** The versi- 
fication of Shakespeare, Milton, Yeats, 
Whitman, Eliot, Auden and 


others can be explained only in this 


Frost, 


way. When poetry has caught up with 
speech, says Karl Shapiro, prosody has 
found itself.** When poetry is explained 
by means of speech, said Joshua Steele, 
prosody is rational.** A rational prosody 
based on the cadence of the speaking 
voice is an area of speech education. 
Joshua Steele postulated such a prosody 
in PR almost two hundred years ago. 


The role of Joshua Steele in the 
development of speech education in 
Amercia was, then, threefold. First, his 
quasi-musical prosody which analyzed 
actual oral readings provided the raw 
materials for the development of a peda- 
gogy that culminated in the Walker- 


63 Shapiro, EPMP, p. 1-2. 

64 English Metrists, p. 118. 

65 Stewart, p. 2. 

66 Shapiro, Essay on Rime, p. 27. 
67 [bid., p. 18, 23-4; EPMP, p. 14-15. 
68 Shapiro, EPMP, p. 16. 

69 PR, p. 76-7, 80-1, et in passim. 
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THE ROLE OF JOSHUA STEELE 


Rush tradition of elocution that still 
persists in speech education. Second, 
Steele’s study of the phenomenon of 


speech as a physical entity in itself con- 


tributed to a point of view that has 
since been manifested in the study of 
speech as a science, and many of Steele's 
original phonetic, tonetic, and prosodic 


conclusions have been but recently cor- 
roborated by speech scientists specializ- 
ing in these areas. Finally, Steele’s em- 
pirical approach to the study of metrics 
and versification led to the formulation 
of a prosody founded on speech and 
voice, which, ipso facto, brings it into 
the field of speech educ ation. 








EVALUATION OF VOICE NORMALITY* 


JOHN J. DREHER, Ohio State University 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

BSERVED regional differences in 
language in respect to timing, in- 
tonation, and phonemic production 
raises the question of what standards 
are applied to classify a speaker as “nor- 
mal.” In short, the question is: Can a 
typical American listener tell when a 
typical American speaker is talking “too 
slowly” or “too fast’? Can he detect a 
point of phoneme drift that he would 

categorize as abnormal? 
In this study regionally selected lis- 
teners were presented with an oral pas- 
time, 


sage mechanically distorted in 


pitch, and quality. By the procedure 
here described they attempted to return 
this distorted “normality.” 


None of the listeners had ever heard 


voice to 
any of the speakers previously. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND 
TECHNIQUE 

Working Hypotheses 

1. A mechanically time/pitch distorted 
voice of an unfamiliar speaker can- 
not be restored to normality by a 
listener. 

2. Listeners who do not restore the 
voice to its normal condition will 
show no preference between high- 
fast and low-slow distortion. 

g. Listeners who do not judge a voice 
as normal with a high-fast distortion 
will show no preference between cor- 
rect condition and a low-slow dis- 
tortion. 


*This study was conducted at the U.S. Naval 


School of Aviation Medicine, N.A.S., Pensacola, 


Florida, under a contract between the Office of 
Naval Research and the Ohio State University 
Research Foundation. 


BRAGG, U.S.N.R. 


j. Listeners who do not judge a voice 
as normal with a low-slow distortion 
will show no preference between a 
correct condition and a_ high-fast 
distortion. 

», There is no preference shown for a 
low-slow distortion by _ listeners 
raised in Southern speech environ 
ment. 

6. There is no preference shown for a 
high-fast listeners 

raised in a General American envi- 

ronment. 


distortion by 


Equipment and Materials 

Altec 
Type 218 

Rek-O-Kut Variable Speed Turntable 

Presto Transcription Table, Type 8N 


Lansing condenser microphone 


Hewlett-Packard audio frequency gen- 
erator 

Stroboscopic light and dis« 

W.E. 728-B speakei 

Recording discs 


Phonetically balanced test passage 


Subjects 
The go subjects were male NROT( 


students from various colleges, in sum 
mer training at the Naval Air Station, 


Pensacola. 


Nine of the go had spent 


most of their lives in Southern dialect 
environment, 21 in General American. 


Procedure 

\. Stimulus Materials 

Ten male speakers drawn from the 
Acoustic, Cardiology, and Psycholog, 
Laboratories’ staff of the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine each recorded a reading 
of the phonetically balanced test pas- 
sage, “The Navy was once made up of 
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wooden ships—,” used in other Pensa- 
cola studies. This reading was “unemo- 
tional” in manner, no attempt being 
made to inject any particular feeling 
into the interpretation. ‘The recordings, 
cut at 


78.26 r.p.m., served as the 


clistorted which 


were to be restored to correct condition 


time/pitch samples 
by the judges. The distortion was ac 
complished by changing the speed of 
the playback on the variable speed turn- 
table. The presentation order of the 
test readings was randomized for each 
subject judge.. Prior to the judgments 
each subject was given the following 
instructions: 

You are about to hear ten speakers who have 
recorded the passage printed on the card before 
vou. You will notice that at the start of the 
playing the voice will be grossly distorted. A 
very low, slow voice indicates that the turntable 
is revolving too slowly. A very high, rapid 
voice indicates that the turntable is revolving 
too rapidly. You are to signal the operator 
either to speed up o1 slow down the turntable 
until the voice sounds normal to you. Take 
as many tries as you wish on cach _ plaving. 
When it is adjusted to your satisfaction, signal 
the operator. This setting will be taken as 


vour final judgment. Four final judgments 


will be taken on each speaker. There are ten 


speakers. 


The test passage was recorded with an 
\ltec microphone, the signal intensity 
during recording being controlled by 
limiter and guardian. 


B. Instrumentation 

The variable speed turntable was cal- 
ibrated to read in 1 r.p.m. increments 
from 35 to 100 r.p.m. This was done 
with a stroboscopic disc and _ strobo- 
scopic light actuated by the audio fre- 
quency generator. Frequent checks were 
made during the course of the exper- 
iment to ascertain any systematic devia- 
tion of speed from these calibrations. 
While infrequent extremely slight de- 
viations were noted, they appeared to 
be neither systematic nor consistent. 
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7 
C. Listener Judgments 

Each subject, taken individually, was 
seated with his back to the variable 
speed table and speaker at a distance 
of six feet. A constant setting of both 
tone control and attenuation was used 
throughout. The subject, after receiving 
preliminary instructions, then went 
through the process of turntable adjust- 
ment for all ten speakers. To offset 
hearing and fatigue factors a different 
random order of voice presentation was 
employed for each listener. To offset 
possible influences due to the point of 
Starting (i.e., faster or slower than nor- 
mal), two high and two low settings 
were randomly! made and alternated 
lor each voice. Starting from these pre- 
set points the subject made an adjust- 
ment to “normal” for each voice, with 
his mean of four final settings being 
entered as his judgment of that voice’s 
normal condition. In this way a popu- 
lation of 300 measures was obtained. 

Subjects indicating the following 
states as their place of longest residence 
were considered as Southern judges: 
South Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Texas. 


Georgia, Carolina, 


Those indicating the following states 


were classed as General 


Massachusetts, 


American 
Utah, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Cal- 
ifornia, Oklahoma, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, New York, and Iowa. 


judges: 


III. REsULTs 


The grand mean setting on all voices 
for all readings was 78.20 r.p.m. for 
recordings cut at 78.26 r.p.m. The dis- 
tribution of scores vielded a standard 
deviation of 1.42 r.p.m. Using this value, 
a definition of “normality” was taken as 
78.26 + 1.42 r.p.m. and groups for chi- 
square comparisons selected. 

1Initial high and low setting points were 


selected according to chance from the ranges 
go-100 rpm and 35-50 rpm respectively. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARIZES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCES FOR JUDGES BY VOICES. 
SHOWS SIGNIFICANT F FOR BOTH VOICES AND JUDGES. 




















Source of 
Variation df SS Variance F .o1 level 
Voices — 9 373-12 41.46 16.72 4.36 
Judges 29 644.89 22.24 8.97 2.10 
Remainder 261 648.51 2.48 
Total 299 1666.52 
TABLE II 
CHI-SQUARE COMPARISONS OF GENERAL AMERICAN AND SOUTHERN JUDGES. 
BAR BENEATH CATEGORY INDICATES THAT CATEGORY FAvoreED. df—=2 
Judges High Low Normal Categories X2 p level 
Southern | ace 14 ip 15 51 Low/non L 31.25 Or 
Normal/non N 6.05 05° 
Gen. Amer. 53 54 118 High/non H 5-91 .02- 
Normal/non N 1.64 .20 








On the basis of the above figures it 
will be noted that both hypotheses 5 
and 6 must be rejected in favor of “‘nor- 
mal” settings. In both cases the dich- 
otomy “normal” and “non-normal” was 
made, both “high” and 
“low” as falling into the latter category. 
The same technique applies to the com- 
parison of “high” and “non-high,” 
“low” and “non-low,” with the theoret- 
ical frequency considered as half the 
total number of scores. 


considering 


Chi-square comparisons of listener 
judgments on each of the ten voices 
used are shown in Table III. The first 
reading for Voice 3 is labelled “Insufh- 
cient” since the theoretical frequency 
was below five and no value could be 
obtained for a “High-Low” comparison. 
Two degrees of freedom were used for 
all computations, 
“All Voices.” 


including that for 


IV. Discussion 


Hypothesis re 
pitch distorted voice cannot be re- 
stored to normality by a listener. 


A mechanically time/ 


The chi-square analysis for all voices 
and judgments (Table IIT) gives a result 


of 2.61 for the N-N comparison. As a 
value of g.21 is necessary for the .o1 
level of confidence, this hypothesis may 
not be rejected. In one instance, that of 
voice number 3g, a value of 8.53, exceed- 
ing the 2% confidence level was ob- 
tained. It is interesting to note that this 
speaker was trained in speech and a 
teacher of public speaking. All others 
attained no higher than a 20% level. 


Hypothesis 2: Listeners who do not re- 
store the voice to its normal condi- 
tion will show no preference be- 
tween a high-fast and a low-slow 


distortion. 


A total of 136 judgments fell outside 
the “normal” catagory, with 67 of these 
high, 69 low. On an expected theoret- 
ical frequency of 68 in each of these two 
categories, the probability level for all 
voices was between 98 and 99%. Hy- 
pothesis 2 is not rejected on this evi- 
dence. 

Three individual voices, numbers 1, 
8, and g exceeded the 1% level. For 
these, the hypothesis may be rejected, 
two in favor of a normal, one in favor 
of a high setting. The latter voice was 
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VOICE NORMALITY 


TABLE Ill 


CHI-SQUARE RESULTS ON JUDGMENTS OF TEN Voices USED. 
ASTERISK INDICATES 5% CONFIDENCE LEvEL Nor ACHIEVED. 








Speaker No. of Judgments 
H L N 

1. 13 0 17 X2 
Pp 

2. 9 5 16 X2 
P 

3. 1 6 23 X2 
p 

1 3 8 19 x? 
Pp 

% 3 9 18 X2 
p 

6. 3 :. -. = 
P 

7. 8 12 10 X2 
p 

8 17 o 13 X2 
P 

9 1 12 17 X2 
Pp 

10 9 8 13 X2 
Pp 

All 

Voices 67 69 164 X2 

P 








Categories 
H-L H-N N-N L-N 
52 .266 226 68 
.001- - ° .001- 
1.14 2.00 133 3.857 
* *- * * 
Insuf. 20.16 8.533 9.965 
O1- Ol 01 
2.27 11.64 2.133 4.48 
” O1- . ad 
3.00 11.64 1.20 3.00 
° O1- . ° 
3.00 11.64 1.20 3.00 
* ol * > 
800 .222 3.33 182 
. . * * 
68 266 .266 52 
.0O1- . ” .001- 
9.31 14.22 .266 862 
o1- O1- as ° 
236 727 .266 1.19 
* * * * 
025 40.21 2.61 38.73 
6 001° ” .001- 








a resonant baritone, noticeably deeper 
than the other two. 


Hypothesis 3: Listeners who do not 
judge a voice as normal with a 
high-fast distortion will show no 
preference between a correct con- 
dition and a low-slow distortion. 

A chi-square value of 38.73 (Table 
III) gives a highly significant confidence 
level for rejecting any absence of lis- 
tener preference among the non-High 
judgments. Between the “Normal” and 
“Low” settings a decided leaning to- 
ward the “Normal” was exhibited. How- 
ever, inspection of Table III reveals 
that the high chi-square is contributed 
by but five of the ten speakers, while 
the remaining five do not attain any 
significance level higher than .10. 


Hypothesis 4: Listeners who do not 
judge a voice as normal with a low- 
slow distortion will show no prefer- 
ence between a correct condition 
and a high-fast distortion. 

Again, a highly significant chi-square 
of 40.21 calls for rejection of the hy- 
pothesis well beyond the .oo1 level. In- 
spection of individual comparisons 
shows, as in the foregoing case, that 
this high value has been contributed by 
but five of the ten cases. 


Hypothesis 5: 
for low-slow distortion by listeners 


There is no preference 


raised in Southern speech environ- 
ment. 

Results in ‘Table II indicate that both 

categories of “normal” and “non-Low”’ 


are chosen on an .o5 and .o1 level of 
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probability, respectively, thus rejecting 
the possibility of Southern dialect envi- 
ronment causing a judge to regard a 
condi- 


low-slow distortion as a normal 


tion. 


Hy pothesis 6: 


shown for a high-fast distortion by 


‘There is no preference 


speakers raised in General Ameri- 
can speech environment. 
While 


non-High comparison yields a probabil- 


Table II shows that a High, 


ity level of .og in favor of non-High (i.e. 
either Low or Normal setting), a Nor- 
mal, non-Normal comparison reveals no 
preference between the two categories. 
Hypothesis 5 on this evidence may not 
be rejected. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Although it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that “normality” in time, pitch, 
and quality can be accurately deter- 
mined, the evidence on hand indicates 
that, as a group, listeners cannot agree 
when a voice is normal or time/pitch 
distorted if they are not acquainted 
with this voice. With only one speaker 
was this agreement reached. Excluding 
judges who set a voice correctly, the re- 
maining show no preference for either 
a high or low setting. Excluding those 
who set a voice too high and fast, the re- 
maining judges set five voices at “nor- 
mal,” five at “low” settings. At the other 
end of the scale, judges who did not 
rate a low-slow distortion as correct set 
four voices at “normal,” six at “high” 
settings. 

Southern dialect environment had no 
tendency to bias judges’ selections to- 
ward low settings. On the contrary, this 
group exceeded a confidence level of 
.o1 in favor of a non-Low judgment and 
a level of .o5 in favor of Normal in a 
Normal, non-Normal comparison. 


General American judges showed a 


preference exceeding the 2% confidence 
level for non-High against High settings. 

In general it may be noted that con- 
siderable exist 


Al- 
though members of a so-called homoge- 


differences 
among both judges and 


individual 


voices. 


neous linguistic group, listeners appar- 
ently have a wider range of “normality” 
in respect to time and pitch than the- 
oretically might be expected. 

after 
their testing period revealed that all 
but one of 


Questioning of the listeners 
the 30 maintained that they 
used pitch as a guide in making gross 
corrections, and timing (‘‘rate,” “speed,” 
“speed of word groups”) for fine adjust- 
ment. The lone exception “used pitch 


for both.” 


Due to the rather considerable qual- 
ity change and phonetic distortion in- 
volved in the mechanical speed varia- 
tion, it may be suspected that these 
factors were important clues to adjust- 
ing the playback, at least in gross adjust- 
ment. It was also noticed by the opera- 
that 
more sensible to greater mechanical var- 
lation 


tor certain voices seemed to be 


without serious damage than 
were others. 

With so little agreement of judges on 
what constitutes “normal” -rate and 
pitch, a pair of alternate conclusions 
present themselves. First, it may be the 
case that in respect to pitch-time-quality 
variations no physical norm actually 
exists to vary from, our evaluation of 
them being in terms of very different 
criteria (e.g., socially conceived stand- 
ards). Second, inasmuch as the method 
of mechanical distortion employed in 
this study involved concomitant changes 
in pitch and quality for each given 
change in time of utterance, it may be 
possible that a larger than “normal” 
variation in any one of these was some- 
how compensated for by changes in the 


other two. 





